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be called “the old way” of getting troops ashore. For a 
discussion of a new way and an examination of the heli- 


transport helicopter. 











A STORY WITH AN O. HENRY ENDING 





‘The Telephone 
who Saved a 


JUST AS HER OWN LIFE HAD BEEN 
SAVED TWENTY YEARS BEFORE BY 
ANOTHER OPERATOR 


(From a recent broadcast of the radio 


program, “The Telephone Hour.”) 


ia years ago in the busy town 
of Vineland, New Jersey, Nicholas and 
Tessie Pennino and their two-year-old 
daughter, Marjorie, were nearly as- 
phyxiated by coal gas fumes from a 
stove in their home. Mother and 


daughter were both unconscious when 
Mr. Pennino managed to craw] to the 
telephone and ask faintly for help be- 
fore he, too, was overcome by the deadly 
fumes. 













Miss Marjorie Pennino and Tom Shirley, radio 
announcer, Miss Pennino received an ovation 
from the studio audience when she was intro- 
duced after the radio broadcast. 


A fast-thinking telephone operator 
for the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company received his call, realized 
something was wrong, and notified a 
doctor. Because of that operator’s alert- 
ness, baby Marjorie and her parents 
recovered, 


But that’s not the end. There’s a 
sequel—a sequel that was played nearly 
twenty years later. It took place in the 
same kind of setting—a home filled with 
poisonous gas —a weak voice calling 
into a telephone for help, and a tele- 
phone operator on the other end who 
knew just what to do. The cast was 
different except for the principal 
player. For this time the operator who 
traced the desperate call, found the 


MONDAY NIGHT OVER THE NBC NETWORK. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“<THE TELEPHONE HOUR wins rz taut THEPno 


ORCHESTRA AND FAMOUS GUEST SOLOISTS, IS BROADCAST EVERY 












exact location of the house, and noti- 
fied the police in a matter of minutes, 
was none other than Marjorie Pennino. 


Yes, Marjorie Pennino had grown 
up and joined the Telephone Com- 
pany shortly after her graduation from 
Vineland High School. And so twenty 
years later, by the same kind of quick 
thinking that had helped to save her 
own life, Marjorie helped to save the 
life of another. 


A story with an O. Henry twist, yes! 
But a true one! And one we think is a 
pretty good illustration of how tele- 
phone people like to give “that extra 
touch of helpfulness.” 
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WHATS DOING |, 


We've just been reviewing some figures to see what happened at Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft during 1949. 

























One thing that happened was that we continued to build and deliver sub- 
stantial quantities of aircraft engines. During the year, we were in produc- 
tion on six basic sizes of piston engines for both military and commercial 
use. As you know, we also swung into production on our first jet engine, 
the Turbo-Wasp. All told, we shipped more than 2,400 engines in 1949. 


There was a lot of work, a lot of planning, and a lot of headaches involved 
in this manufacturing accomplishment. On the piston engines, for example, 
quantity orders by our customers for various models of engines fluctuated 
abnormally during the year, requiring repeated revision of our production 
schedules. Then too, we made thousands of design improvements in these 
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production models, requiring new tooling and changes in manufacturing 
methods. On the jet engines, of course, we were plagued by all the in- 


evitable troubles involved in putting any completely new product into pro- y 
duction. Despite the problems, we delivered almost 7,000,000 horsepower in , 
engines, and the equivalent of 40% additional horsepower in spare parts. [ 
But the physical production of engines wasn’t the only thing that happened 
at Pratt & Whitney during 1949. In fact, there wouldn’t have been any pro- r 
duction if those engines hadn’t possessed the superior performance character- 
istics and the dependability that brought orders from our customers. So, an > 
intensive engineering program of research, design, development and test has hes 
always been the mainstay of our progress at Pratt & Whitney. Out of it has im 
already come the improved performance of our current types of engines. And " 
out of it will soon come still better Pratt & Whitney engines to meet the n 


rapidly advancing requirements of both military and commercial operators. sl 











al’ Paall & Whitney Circraft ? 


HOW MUCH ENGINEERING WORK DID 
WE DO LAST YEAR? 


[_] 1 Million Man-Hours? 
[|] 2 Million Man-Hours? 
[_] 3 Million Man-Hours? 
[_] ? Million Man-Hours? 


Last year, Pratt & Whitney engineers put in a total of nearly 
3,000,000 man-hours of work. That’s equivalent to the full 
time of one man working 50 weeks a year for 1,500 years! 
Actually, of course, no one man could ever do the work if 
he lived a million years. The engineering problems are so 
complex and varied that our engineering staff consists of 
designers, draftsmen, mathematicians, metallurgists, physicists 
and countless other specialists, each contributing his techni- 
cal knowledge and skill to the solution of some part of the 
problems. To all this time and effort must then be added 
more millions of man-hours by expert craftsmen, working 
directly for the engineering department to fabricate, assemble 
and test the experimental parts and engines required for new 


designs. 


HOW MUCH EXPERIMENTAL TESTING 
DID WE DO IN 1949? 


alile ? We 






[] 10,000 ‘Hours? 
[] 18,000 Hours? 
[] 52,000 Hours? 
[] 70,000 Hours? 


Every time a new part is designed, we have to make sure it 
will function properly. Every time we change an existing part 
we have to find out if the change produces the desired im- 
provement. And every time operating troubles develop in 
service, we have to find out the source ‘of the trouble. This 
involves a continuous program of experimental testing both 
of individual parts and of completed engines. In addition to 
almost a thousand hours of flight testing, we carried out, last 
year, more than 70,000 hours of such experimental testing. This 
included more than 18,000 hours of testing of full-scale experi- 
mental engines and more than 50,000 hours of test-stand running 
of major components such as cylinders, burners, turbines and 
compressors. 
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HOW MANY DESIGN CHANGES WERE 
MADE DURING THE YEAR? 
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The design of an aircraft engine is never finished until that 
engine becomes obsolete and goes out of production. It must 
be constantly refined and improved — either to provide better 
performance, or to reduce manufacturing time and cost, or to 
correct troubles encountered in actual service. Just as an 
example, we made 3,831 engineering changes on production 
models of Pratt & Whitney engines during 1949 — an average 
of 15 changes every working day. This involved changing 
more than 19,000 drawings. And these are only the changes 
that applied to production models of engines. Beyond this, the 
engineering department changed an additional 11,417 drawings 
applying to experimental engines. Add to these figures the 
21,999 brand-new drawings and design layouts turned out for 
experimental engines, and you get a grand total of more than 
52,000 drawings that were either made or changed during the 
year — an average of more than 1,000 every week. 
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Joe Blow... 
Dear Sir: 

I have always listened with interest when someone comes up 
with statistics about how many men would rather do this in- 
stead of that, how many more yards one great team gained 
than another, what per cent of the troops go on liberty, etc., 
and now in the December Gazette I have come across a figure 
which interests me and also has caused me to be dubious about. 
It appeared in the story, Joe Blow—Morale Builder. Under 
one of the sub-titles, How It Affects the Marine, it stated that 
75 per cent of the men in the Marine Corps enlisted for the 
purpose of travel and adventure. Where did the authors 
procure this figure? In questioning, I was told that the 
authors may have asked four Marines and three answered that 
they joined for that purpose thereby giving the 75 per cent 
conclusion to this alleged survey. 

Even tho’ it does sound adventurous and Marine-like, in my 
opinion the percentage shown does not reflect the main reason 
many men have enlisted. 

Water A. Banpyk, 
MSgt, USMC 
Ep.: For a reply to your question, the GAZETTE wrote to 
the authors of Joe Blow and received the following an- 
swer: 


Dear Sir: 

The figure quoted in our article Joe Blow—Morale Builder, 
(75 per cent of the men still enlist for travel and adventure) 
was obtained in the same manner George Gallup obtains his 
figures—polls. 

The first poll was taken in St. Louis during 1946, 47, and 
’48 while MSgt Stolley was on recruiting duty with the Mid- 
western Recruiting Division. Another poll was taken unoffcial- 
ly during the past year while interviewing in the Norfolk area 
for hometown news releases. 

It will be remembered that during 1946, ’47, and the early 
part of 1948, the prod of the Draft Law was not in effect. 
Those who gyrated to the Marine Corps recruiting offices 
through their own volition, or by the gentle urging of the re- 
cruiters, had a definite reason for applying for enlistment in the 
Marine Corps. 

Very early it was found that the reasons for application 
as set forth on the official application forms, were not in reality 
the motivating impulse that brought the men into the office. 
Therefore, if the advertising campaign was slanted in the 
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direction indicated by the official application blanks the Marine 
Corps appeal would fall on barren ground. 


Therefore, after the man was accepted and waiting to en- 
train for “boot” camp, he would be engaged in conversation by 
a staff NCO. In the course of the conversation, and after 
the man had relaxed the recruiter would probe for the “real” 
reason. 

It was found that many of the men who wrote “education” 
as the reason for their enlistment, thought that it “looked 
good” on the application blank, and knowing that the Marine 
Corps was after the higher type young man, surmised they 
would receive more consideration if they gave as their reason, 
education. 

When they were pinned down, in an “off the record” bull 
session most of them would admit that they came into the 
Marine Corps because they wanted to travel around and see a 
few things before they settled down. 

In addition they said that everyone knew that the Marine 
Corps was always the first outfit to get into action. What 
then is this, but adventure? 

Taking this poll to heart the advertising appeal was changed 
to the travel and adventure theme, and if the records will be 
consulted it will be found that the St. Louis Recruiting District 
was one of the few districts in the United States who filled 
their quota in the dark recruiting days of Dacember 1947, and 
January, February, and March of 1948. 

The poll taken in the Norfolk area followed the same 
pattern, but if there be those among you who still doubt that 
75 per cent of the men do not enlist for travel and adventure 
then dig down and examine your own reasons for selecting the 
Marine Corps. This is “off the record,” now . . . why did you 
choose the Corps? 

Kart D. Morrison 
2dLt, USMC 

F, T. Stottey 
MSgt, USMC 


Royal Welch Fusiliers . . . 
Dear Sir: 

Shades of Lord Herbert of Cherbury and his successors as 
COs of the Royal Welch Fusiliers! It may seem a small 
matter to a type setter or a proof reader, but spelling “Welch” 


ec. 99 


with an “s” as was done in The Invisible Asset by Maj Regi- 


nald Hargreaves in the December Gazette, is anathema to. 


that regiment. Recently joined younger officers have been 









“thinks” fast for pilots 


Sperry’s new simplified gyroscopic 
indicator—the ZERO READER*—isa fast 
thinking calculator. It continuously 
pieces togetherattitude, altitude, head- 
ing and radio path information and 
relieves the pilot of complex mental 
calculations on approaches and land- 
ings...simplifies en route flying pro- 
cedures, leaving more time to devote 
to other problems vital to the suc- 
cess of his flight plan. 


® Sperry introduced the Gyro- 
Horizon, Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn 
Compass and Gyropilot. Now Sperry 


% 


introduces the ZERO READER which is 
the only manual system approaching 
the performance of stabilized auto- 
matic flight control, another progres- 
sive step toward the development of 
all-weather operations. 


@ Developed by Sperry with the 


poccccecs 







cooperation and encouragement of 
All-Weather Flying Division, USAF 
and the Air Transport Association, 
the ZERO READER is an example of 
Sperry’s never-ending search for new 
and better ways to improve flying 


techniques. 
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known to be sent off battalion parade because their buttons 
read “Welsh” instead of “Welch.” 

Recognition of this regimental peculiarity came when official 
permission to spell “Welch” with a “c” was given in a special 
Army Order in 1919. 

The Invisible Asset is an excellent article by a man who 
knows morale, but I would have liked to see mention of the 
U. S. Marine Corps as an outstanding example of esprit de 
corps, in spite of the fact that it is an exception to the author’s 
thesis that such spirit is difficult to maintain in units larger 
than regiments. However, in the main he is correct and his 
article could be read with benefit by the policy makers for our 
brothers in the Army where they are dealing with men in 
the millions. 

Campse.tt R. Coxe, 
Maj, USMCR 


Ep.: This is indeed a regrettable, if unintentional, error. 
The word “Welsh” was used in the article exactly as it 
was written in the original manuscript by Maj Har- 
greaves. The GAzETTE herewith apologizes for the error 
and hopes that no Royal Welch Fusilier was miffed by it. 
For the record, the Marine Corps and the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers have a bond of mutual understanding which 
dates back to the Boxer Rebellion in China in 1900. At 
that time the lst Marines and the Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
fought side by side in the attack on the walled city of 
Tientsin. It long since has become a tradition for the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps to salute the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers each year on March Ist with this greet- 
ing: “And Saint David.” The quotation is an ancient 
Welsh password. Saint David is, of course, the patron 
saint of the Welsh and March Ist is celebrated in Wales 
as Saint David’s Day. Maj Hargreaves is a GAZETTE 
subscriber. Perhaps he will favor us with a reply to your 
last paragraph. 


Mortars and Smoke ... 
Dear Sir: 

Although I applaud LtCol Aplington’s admirable piece, 
Mortars and Smoke (September 1949), I shall have to take 
issue with one of its opening statements (as regards two 
operations, at any rate): 

“Tarawa, the Marshalls, Peleliu, Iwo Jima, and Omaha Beach 
showed us that beach defenses, well prepared and defended by 
a stubborn enemy, are not reduced by pre-landing air and naval 
gunfire preparations; no matter how much meial is dropped on 
or fired at the defenses, the assaulting infantry must fight: its 
way through with grenades, demolitions, and ... crew served 
weapons.” (Italics supplied) 

That statement could stand as gospel for Tarawa, Peleliu, 
and Omaha Beach, but certainly not for the Marshalls or for 
Iwo. 

Land casualties and opposition in the Marshalls, both at 
Roi-Namur and Kwajalein Island, were among the lightest in 
the Pacific War, a situation directly attributable to the care- 















Official travel orders no longer re- 
quire ‘‘special air authorization’ to 
fly. The new transportation ‘‘Policy”’ 
of the Department of Defense au- 
thorizes that form of transportation 
which, among other advantages, can 
make ‘‘any contribution to the main- 
tenance of ... security’’ and will 
better serve the ‘‘convenience and 
comfort of the traveler.”’ 


Air Travel offers a more efficient 
solution to both of these important 
specifications than any other form of 
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fully planned, massive air and naval gunfire preparations (to- 
gether with some artillery from offshore islands on D-Day). 

In the case of Iwo Jima, otherwise probably the most bitterly 
contested battle of the Pacific war, let us consult the action 
reports of the assault units: 


RCT 28: “Landing waves received only light mortar fire, 
. LT 1-28 (the assault landing team) did not 
meet heavy resistance on the beach.” 


RCT 27: “Initial resistance was light.” 

RCT 23: “Enroute to the beach, the landing craft re- 
ceived no fire.” 

RCT 25: “... Very little fire placed on the leading 
waves. ...” 

V Amphibious “The preliminary bombardment destroyed or 

Corps damaged the majority of the beach defenses 


and allowed the landing to be made. ...” 

It appears to me, as a generalization, that LtCol Aplington 
takes a position which the results of Tarawa justified (and 
was well expressed in the now well-known summation of the 
results of that battle, given at Quantico by Gen Edson)— 
but one which events and the development of naval gunfire 
support very definitely backdated within less than a year, as 
LtGen Kuribayashi, the very able Japanese defender of Iwo 
Jima testified: 


“However firm and stout pillboxes you may build at the beach, 
they will be destroyed by bombardment of main armament of 
the battleships. ... The beach positions we made on this island 
by using many materials, days and great efforts, were destroyed 
within three days.” 


Gen Kuribayashi’s observations found confirmation in the 
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instructions of the Commanding General, Japanese 32d Army, 

whose Okinawa defense order included the following: 
“... generally speaking, we must make it our basic principle to 
allow the enemy to land in full. ...Until he penetrates our 
positions and ... cannot receive cover and support from naval 
gunfire and aerial bombardment, we must patiently and prudent- 
ly hold our fire.” 

Thus it seems to be a matter of historical record that pre- 


landing air and naval gunfire bombardment not only can, but 
in fact did reduce beach defenses well prepared and defended 
by stubborn enemy troops in two major Pacific campaigns, 
while the very threat of such pre-landing bombardment pre- 
vented a third great battle from being contested on the 
beaches. 

Rosert D. Heit, Jr., 

LtCol, USMC 


Professional Examinations .. . 


Dear Sir: 

In the November issue of the Gazetre there appeared a 
letter regarding “professional examinations” written by Ray 
N. Joens, IstLt, USMC. The Lieutenant states that under 
the peacetime setup, officers are selected for promotion by the 
various selection boards convened for that purpose, and that 
such officers after having been selected are then required to 


Do you know that: 





Income figures used above are based 
on 1949 dividends, excluding extras. 
Our commissions on these purchases 
range from $6 on 10 shares of Gen- 
eral Motors to $13.05 on 50 shares 
of Virginia Electric & Power. Stock 
prices are as of January 25, 1950. 
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10 shares of General Motors for $725...... 
5 shares of American Telephone for $742....... which currently pays 6% 


50 shares of Virginia Electric & Power for $950 . 





take the officer’s professional examination covering a mul- 
tiplicity of subjects. For the examination, the officer must 
procure, read, and retain the knowledge contained in sev- 
eral professional manuals and publications. The candidate 
officer then sits down and struggles through the examination. 

Discounting the political aspects of the situation, a moral 
weakness and a thought disease from which all humanity suf- 
fers, I take the vulnerable position of submitting my thoughts 
pertaining to professional examinations. 

I strongly question the merit ‘of any examination classified 
as professional in nature which requires, to obtain satisfactory 
grading, the last minute “cramming” and “feverish” review of 
material in the testing field, in order that the candidate may 
repeat this material from memory in the examination room. 
These types of examinations make no provision for a candi- 
date’s thought expressions nor for analytical solutions and are 
merely a test of his memorizing ability, with no similarity to a 
professional examination. 

It is my belief that a great many examiners have missed the 
point by failing to be more discriminatory in their selection of 
material for professional examinations. Certain elementary 
facts have been established and are the basic tools for the mili- 
tary profession. When a man has reached the point where he 
is selected to sit for the professional examination, he should 





..- which currently pays 6,9 % 


15 shares of Sears, Roebuck for $660 ........which currently pays 5% 


25 shares of International Harvester for $700 .... which currently pays 6% 


. which currently pays 6% 


These are typical of many stocks which for many years have 
brought millions of Americans returns of from 5% to 10% per 
year. For further information, write Major W. Carroll Mead, 
USMCR, at— 


Mead, Miller « Co. 


111 EAST REDWOOD STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Memsers: New York Stock Exchange... New York Curb Exchange (Associate)...Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
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SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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BRIDGEPORT 





It was only ten years ago that this country's first 
helicopter, the Sikorsky VS-300, made aviation his- 
tory by rising a few inches off the ground. It car- 
ried only one man - Igor Sikorsky. But it was the 
beginning of a story of leadership, of pioneering in 
a new field. 


Now, just ten years later, the newest and largest of 
a long line of successful Sikorsky helicopters has 
completed its flight tests and is now in production, 
Designated the H-19 for the Air Force, this latest 
helicopter can carry ten passengers (or eight litter 
patients) plus a crew of two. 


In addition to the traditional Sikorsky ruggedness, 
it combines many important advances in helicopter 
performance, dependability, maintenance and ease of 
handling on the ground and in the air, 


Known commercially as the S-55, the craft has a top 
speed of well over 100 miles per hour and a service 
ceiling of about 13,000 feet. With auxiliary tanks, 
it has a ferry range of approximately 1,000 miles, 


Constant pioneering in research and development work 
brought this latest helicopter to the production line 


at Sikorsky Aircraft. And this is still only the be- 
ginning. The pioneering goes on and on, 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT 
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already have these basic elementary tools at his command. and 
the determination of whether he is qualified as a professional 
man should be made on the manner and method with which he 
applies these basic tools in the profession. The separation 
point between a professional and a non-professional man is not 
necessarily the ability to recite from memory these elementary 
basic facts, but rather the ability to take a problem in military 
science on a previously unencountered problem and to present 
a keen and analytical solution, however far it may be from a 
recognized solution. 

No amount of coaching and training can teach a mature 
man to think. Thinking is a process of applying basic ele- 
mentary facts in a successful professional practice. This process 
is cultivated from childhood with steady improvement com- 
mensurate with the individual’s development and cannot be 
developed in one year or after reaching maturity. 

A “pseudo professional man” who recites and makes deci- 
sions on situations by memory, based on his familiarity with 
a similar situation, or who even gives the recognized “school 
solution” should be eliminated from the profession. He is not 
a member of the profession simply because he knows the 
statistics relative to the size, weight, etc., of the tools of the 
profession. These are fundamental basic facts that can be 
learned by memory, and a man should not be rewarded by 
allowing him into a profession merely because he can memorize 
something. 

In the case of the bar examination, a candidate takes the 
examination and his solutions may be entirely foreign to the 
law. However, should he be able to present a solution sup- 
ported by a good legal analysis of the subject, he will be re- 
warded. The bar exam may cover all phases of law; however, 
a candidate will be tested on only a few. Law is an ever- 
changing science regulating human conduct and human con- 
duct changes from day to day. Therefore, it would not only 
be impractical, but impossible to give a professional examina- 
tion relative to the laws governing society and expect a candi- 
date to come up with an established solution. However, soci- 
ety can at any time test the candidate’s process of legal think- 
ing. Society can also present for his study, material for de- 
veloping his legal thinking and philosophy, but a fair test of 
his professional ability will not be made by testing his ability 
to memorize this material. 

It is my belief that mere objective testing for a profession 
with an examination to which predetermined solutions have 
been established, and requiring the candidate to come up with 
similar solutions, is an extremely questionable practice and 
leaves much to be desired in the determination of the compe- 
tency of the candidate for the profession. 


No amount of schooling or any other training program 
should give a candidate answers that would be satisfactory to 
good professional examinations. However, training courses can 
be initiated that would illustrate and guide the candidate in 
cultivating the type of analytical thinking and philosophy that 
is required by the profession. When the candidate has demon- 
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strated his command of these qualities in the examination 
room, then he should be granted the privilege of entering the 
profession. 

This letter is intended to provoke further comment from 
interested parties regarding the subject of professional exami- 
nation and testing. 

Granvit_e K. Hersuey, Jr., 
IstLt, USMCR. 


Cheer for Kuppenheimer ... 


Dear Sir: 


I have just recently read the December issue of the 
Gazette and believe Speaking For Myself by Kuppenheimer 
deserves a cheer. The article seems to have been well pre- 
pared and definitely hits the nail right on the head. During 
my active duty service I saw many instances as described in 
this story and find the same problems ever present in the 
Reserves. Under a program of one night a week the men in 
the Reserves without previous military service don’t learn the 
true meaning of responsibility and discipline. ; 

I feel that the article should be read by every Marine in 
both the regular and reserve outfits for it is really important 
that an NCO be given the responsibility and respect commen- 
surate with his rank. And it is just as important that each 
individual be familiar with the job and responsibilities to which 
he hopes one day to be promoted. 

Rosert A. GortrTceNT, 
MSgt, USMCR 


GAZETTE Articles ... 
Dear Sir: 


Compliments to the Gazette on the fine February issue! I 
believe your magazine is really setting the pace for professional 
military magazines, both in quality of articles and in attractive- 
ness of layout. Your story The Secret of Quebec was espe- 
cially interesting. I hope I am not asking too much, but can 
you run a few more stories with a similar adventure angle to 
them. 5 

Howarp Pettit, 
IstLt, USMCR. 


Ep.: Thanks for your kind words. In reply to your 
question, we are planning to run an adventure-type story 
beginning in the April GazETTE, to come in two install- 
ments. We are sure you will agree after reading the first 
few pages of the first section that the second installment 
will be worth waiting for. The title is Ab Jnitio and, 
although it reads like fiction, it is a true story. It might 
be well to say at this time that what we would like to print 
each issue and what we have on hand in the way of 
articles are two different things. We have no staff writers. 
We depend entirely upon our contributors. 
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The Military Air Transport Service (MATS) con- 
tributes to the mobility of the Armed Forces by 
airlifting cargo and personnel whenever and wherever 
needed to fulfill national military requirements. 


Fairchild C-119 Packets, soon to be flying for the 
Military Air Transport Service, help fulfill this vital 
air transportation mission. Capable of carrying 64 
passengers or 10 tons of cargo, this twin-engine 
transport and cargo plane has the versatility to 


accomplish numerous types of operations required 
via the MATS Air Route. 


The C-119’s unique rear loading at truck-bed 


ac Fa 








height allows for rapid handling of cargo, eliminating 
the necessity for extra ground handling equipment. 
Airplane engines and parts, bulky communication 
equipment, vehicles, tanks and field kitchens are some 
of the many military items the Fairchild C-119 
carries with ease. In addition to its utility as a 
cargo plane, the Packet is equally efficient for air- 
evacuation, air-sea rescue, and personnel transport. 


The C-119 is one of a series of Fairchild transport 
planes which will continue to play a versatile role 
in the operations of the world wide Military Air 


Transport Service. 





ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD Acct Diiticm 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 








The ‘Transport 
Helicopter 
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By using transport helicopters in early stages of the ship-to-shore movement, 


the fleet will offer a poor target for Hydrogen and Atom bombs. Combined air and 


sea landings will give the amphibious attack a much greater flexibility than before 


@ TODAY, WHEN THERE IS SUCH AN EAGERNESS IN SOME 
quarters to apply the label of obsolescence to our nation’s 
war proven concepts of sea power, U. S. naval power has 
acquired a new weapon, a new technique, and a new 
strength that adds up to a major contribution to national 
security. 

This new enhancing of our war potential results from 
the development of and use of the transport helicopter 
as an air vehicle for effecting the ship to shore movement 
of assault elements in an amphibious operation. Viewed 
in its many aspects, the carrier-based transport helicopter 
is far more than another kind of flying machine. It is a 
new concept in the conduct of war. The revolutionary 
importance of the development of the carrier-based ship 
to shore helicopter stems from the following considera- 
tions: 

(a) It gives a new flexibility to the amphibious as- 
sault. 

(b) It combines the versatility of the airborne assault 
with the unsurpassed range and strategic mobility of U. S. 
sea power. 

(c) It gives a practical answer to those who have 
said that amphibious operations cannot be successfully 
conducted in the so-called atomic age. 

From the early amphibious operations of the Mediter- 
ranean world until the huge and highly complicated 
landings in World War II, all amphibious assaults had 
one very basic common characteristic: the water line. 
This was the land-water boundary that every man, weap- 
on, and item of supply had to cross. It was the con- 
stant factor of all amphibious operations, for it marked 
a line that every attacker must pass in the conduct of the 
sea-borne attack. As such, the water line assumed under- 
standable importance in amphibious planning, both from 
the standpoint of the defense and the offense. 

Regardless of the technological and doctrinal advances 
in the conduct of amphibious operations or of the defense 
against them, the offensive plan always had to provide 
for the surface crossing of the water line. Likewise, to 
the defender, irrespective of how much or how little he 
knew about the attacker’s plans, it was certain that if 
there was to be an amphibious assault, that assault had 
to move from the water onto the beach. No matter how 
insufficient was the defender’s intelligence, as long as an 
attack was expected the defense could be certain that as- 
sault forces would have to cross the water line at some 


point. This consideration has exerted a definite influence 
on all plans for defense against attack from the sea. 

This frontal and surface approach to the water line re- 
mained a major factor of all amphibious assault plans. 
Regardless of the weapons, the forces and the scheme of 
maneuver involved, attacking forces could not avoid the 
necessity of becoming landborne instead of waterborne 
immediately upon crossing the water line. The abrupt 
transition from water to terrain has continually consti- 
tuted a critical part of every amphibious assault. It has 
called for the beaching of boats, deployment of troops 
for the assault inland, and for the establishment of a 
logistic agency for handling equipment and supplies 
brought from seaward for use ashore. Above all, how- 
ever, was the realization that the entire landing force 
strength had to build up from nothing initially at the 
water line. From this initial zero strength ashore the 
weight of the attack had to be progressively enlarged by 
bringing more and more men and material across the 
line that physically divided the land and the sea. 


@ From the defender’s standpoint these basic consid- 
erations meant that the attack would have to move inland 
from the shore, and the attacker’s approach would have 
to be across the terrain. Thus the attack and defense, as 
far as the defending and assault troops were concerned, 
was two dimensional. 

Advent of the carrier-based transport helicopter now 
brings the third dimension to the sea to shore assault. 
No longer is the amphibious attack restricted to a sur- 
face movement across the water line and a progressive 
movement inland from the shore. These heretofore ever- 
present considerations of the amphibious assault no 
longer are invariable factors in view of the new flexibility 
introduced by the employment of the troop carrying heli- 
copter as a ship to shore vehicle. The tactical implications 
are significant. 

No longer can the defender base a large measure of his 
plan on the certain fact that the attacking troops must 
move across the water line on the surface and fight a 
terrestrial operation toward their objective. No longer 
can the defensive plan be predicated on the fact that the 
attacker will begin with zero strength at the water line 
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and move progressively inland, building up power as the 
attack moves inland from the shore. Now, with the sea- 
borne attacking force possessing means of making a verti- 
cal envelopment via the transport helicopter, the role of 
those who have to defend against an amphibious opera- 
tion is far from enviable. Not only must that defender 
guard against attack by frontal assault or by movement 
against or around a flank —the only basic maneuvers 
possible in previous conventional surface assaults — but 
now any position in the beachhead area is subject to 
immediate attack by helicopter-borne troops. 

To the defense this means that coast defense guns, in- 
shore mine fields, underwater obstacles, as well as other 
customary beach defenses have lost some of their impor- 
tance. Instead of going through these defenses, the as- 
sault troops can now go over them. And the defense 
problem now becomes not only one of defense against 
amphibious surface assault according to the previous pat- 
tern, but also a defense against attack from the air as 
well. 

To the attacker, the use of the transport helicopter 
means that the direct surface approach to beachhead 
objectives can be made without initially running the 
gauntlet of enemy mines, antiboat guns, and obstacles. 
Seizure of key positions by helicopter-borne assault 
troops will greatly modify the principle that the assault 
strength builds up from an initial zero at the water’s 
edge. The landing of assault elements in and behind the 
enemy defenses will be designed to facilitate seizure of 
inshore positions to permit subsequent landing of the 
heavy armor, artillery, and engineering equipment needed 
to give weight to the attack. 


® STATED BRIEFLY, then, the transport helicopter will 
exert a profound influence on amphibious tactics — from 
the standpoint of both the offense and defense — by its 
ability to eliminate the surface passage of the water line 
by assault echelons. 

All of which seems to indicate that the amphibious 
attack, powerful and wellnigh irresistible when conducted 
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in accordance with Marine Corps-Navy doctrine, (which 
was the basis of all Allied World War II landing doc- 
trine) now has the added flexibility of the conventional 
airborne operation. This added strength of amphibious 
operations is gained, essentially, by combining the ad- 
vantages of the straight airborne assault with the un- 
surpassed range and strategic mobility of our national 
sea power. 

By so utilizing the transport helicopter as an adjunct 
of sea power, it will be possible to make helicopter air- 
borne landings at ranges otherwise unattainable by any 
type of troop carrier aircraft. This is because the car- 
riers that serve as the helicopters’ base will carry the 
helicopters to the objective area where the amphibious 
operation is to be conducted. After arrival in the area 
of operations, the helicopters, flying off the carrier-trans- 
port decks are within operation range of the tactical ob- 
jectives. Thus, by basing the employment of the heli- 
copter on capabilities of surface vessels the actual range 
of the normally short range “flying-windmill’” becomes, 
in effect, the range of the fleet itself. This in ‘itself is a 
combat capability of vast significance, for it demonstrates 
how, through exploitation of existing naval power, the 
large helicopter can become an air transport vehicle 
capable of operating at ranges far beyond those of con- 
ventional type troop carrier planes. 

It is no military secret that the straight airborne opera- 
tion is still incapable of conducting a sustained assault 
at ranges that even approach those of seaborne amphibi- 
ous forces. While the seaborne landing forces can con- 
duct full scale operations across thousands of miles of 
water, the airborne assault is up against a stubborn bar- 
rier of operational range that still is to punch through 
the 1,000 mile mark. And even within its operational 
range, the airborne assault by conventional type aircraft 
cannot match the amphibious assault when it comes to 
transporting and landing heavy artillery, ordnance, and 
engineering equipment, items indispensable to sustained 
combat effort against a well equipped landpower army. 











As an air vehicle for transporting combat personnel, 
the large helicopter possesses some major advantages over 
the conventional troop carrier planes. First, the helicop- 
ter lands its troop cargo in compact and organized tactical 
units. This is a decided advantage over troop carrier 
planes that discharge parachute personnel at such speeds 
as to make the assembly and reorganization of personnel 
a tactical prerequisite before even entering combat after 
the jump. Even at minimum safe speeds troop carrier 
pilots are often unable to locate their assigned drop zones. 
In World War II airborne operations, the troops often 
landed far from the areas previously intended. In con- 
trast, the transport helicopter, possessing the ability to 
travel at extremely slow speeds, and to even hover, per- 
mits a much more accurate terrain orientation as the 
pilot and troop commander can make a more deliberate 
and thorough examination of ground forms and land- 
marks. And, even in the event that troops should be 
landed in the wrong area, the helicopter can, combat 
conditions permitting, land and reembark its troops and 
proceed to carry them to the proper landing area. 

Proper drop areas, so necessary to a large scale air- 
borne assault, have far less significance to the transport 
helicopter. Even rough terrain is not a serious barrier, 
as the helicopter is fully capable of hovering a few feet 
above the ground while the troops disembark. 

On the other side of the ledger, the transport helicopter 
has two limiting military characteristics: short range and 
low cruising speed. To a lesser extent, it is limited by 
weight carrying ability. These limitations, in spite of 
other advantages over the conventional troop carrier air- 
craft, have the effect of ruling the helicopter out as the 
major conveyance for the straight airborne operation. 

Yet the significant thing is that when the carrier-based 
transport helicopter is used as a tool of sea power in the 
ship to shore movement of assault elements the advan- 
tages of the rotary wing aircraft are fully realized while 
at the same time the limitations of range and low speed 
are of but minor significance. The helicopter range is 
measured in terms of distance from the carrier base to the 
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landing zone, not from the nearest friendly land base 
from which conventional airborne formations would have 
to take off. The relatively short distances to be traversed 
by the helicopter in the ship to shore movement do not 
require a high speed craft. Likewise, the need for heavy 
weight-carrying ability is largely offset by the fact that 
very heavy equipment and the bulk of supplies will be 
landed in the conventional manner after the initial assault 
by helicopter-borne troops. 

So, employment of the transport helicopter as a tool 
of sea power in the conduct of amphibious operations not 
only gives new tactical flexibility to the landing and as- 
sault, but it permits the employment of helicopters, with 
all their characteristic advantages, far beyond the range 
of the latest conventional troop carrier aircraft. 

Those who point the accusing finger of obsolescence 
at amphibious operations seek to bolster their case with 
broadly worded contentions to the effect that large 
amphibious operations have been doomed to the past by 
atomic explosives. They point out that the threat of 
atomic bombs will never again permit the initially heavy 
concentration of shipping and boat traffic as was required 
in the transport area during at least the landing and early 
stages of the assault phase. Obviously, such masses of 
ships and amphibious craft would be an inviting and 
remunerative target for a defender possessing an atomic 
bomb. 

While careful practical appraisal of the influence of the 
atomic bomb on amphibious operations will not sub- 
stantiate the sweeping claim as to the total effectiveness 
of atomic explosives on World War II-type amphibious 
operations, the fact does remain that heavily concentrated 
shipping, required in the past during portions of the 
landing and assault, should be avoided in the conduct of 
operations against an atomic armed enemy. The problem 
then, is to be able to launch the amphibious attack, 
achieving necessary concentration of assault troops ashore 
without at the same time creating the concentration of 
shipping and amphibious craft that has characterized 
large amphibious operations in the past. 
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Although it will come as a surprise to those who believe 
all they hear about the absolute destructiveness of the 
atomic bomb, a large fleet in cruising disposition at sea 
is one of the least remunerative targets on which the A- 
bomb can be dropped. As naval spokesmen have previ- 
ously explained, the maximum damage that one A-bomb 
can inflict on a fleet in proper cruising disposition is the 
loss of one ship. 

Such low degree of vulnerability is achieved by wide 
dispersion of ships. So, if dispersion so drastically re- 
duces danger from A-bomb attack on fleets at sea, why 
would not such a similar dispersion decrease the effective- 
ness of atomic attack against vessels participating-in an 
amphibious attack? The answer to the question is simply 
that as long as sole reliance is placed upon conventional 
craft for the ship to shore movement, adequate dispersion 
of amphibious shipping would reduce the attacker’s vul- 
nerability to the point where the shipping would present 
an unremunerative target. 

Yet, the answer lies not only in the attainment of mere 
dispersion. While effecting the necessary separation of 
shipping the assault must retain the ability to achieve 
concentration of force on the beach objective. In other 
words, the dispersion of shipping must be accompanied 
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individual ships. It must also be capable of carrying a 
reasonable number of troops and/or such materiél items 


_ as are essential to the assault. Such specifications amount 


to a pretty big order. 

Only the transport helicopter fulfills these specifica- 
tions. With a cruising speed roughly 10 times that of 
landing vehicles and craft, the transport helicopter thus 
will permit a dispersion of shipping 10 times greater 
than now permissible with conventional craft; and at the 
same time the amphibious attack will have the same 
capability for concentration of force in the beachhead that 
is so indispensable to the successful conduct of the 
amphibious assault. 


® Icor Sikorsky, the eminent authority on helicop- 
ters, sees in the transport helicopter an answer to the 
problem of conducting the amphibious operations in the 
face of an enemy. defender’s possessing the atomic bomb. 
According to Sikorsky’s concept, the transport area, in- 
stead of being in relatively close to shore as is now neces- 
sary with conventional landing craft, will be well out to 
sea from the beachhead area. Transports will be capable 
of launching the helicopter-borne assault while the ships 
are moving at normal speed in widely scattered disposi- 


A simultaneous attack from sea and air will provide a real headache for defense force commanders. 
Heretofore the defender could ascertain likely landing beaches and knew the attacker must cross the 


waterline at some time and place; now he can ill-afford to concentrate all troops on the coast 


by a method of conducting the ship to shore movement 
within about the same time factors as formerly applied. 
Then, if shipping, for example, was to be dispersed over 
an area 10 times greater than that now required and the 
ship to shore movement had to cover distances also 10 
times greater than customary, it would require conven- 
tional landing craft 10 times as long to make the ship 
to shore run. And that would be utterly unacceptable in 
an amphibious operation, the basic feature of which has 
been the ability to strike the enemy beach defenses with a 
highly concentrated force. In land warfare the principle 
of concentration of force cannot be violated with im- 
punity. Failure to adhere to the same principle in the 
amphibious assault invites disaster. 

If reasonable invulnerability from atomic attack is to 
be achieved by amphibious shipping in the landing assault 
phase, then a ship to shore vehicle must be obtained that 
has sufficient speed to compensate for the increased dis- 
tances over which assault elements must be transported 
from their ships to the objective. 

The requirements for such a ship to shore vehicle are 
unique. The speed must be many times that attainable by 
amphibious vessels, and at the same time the conveyance 
must be able to take off from and return repeatedly to 


tions. This Sikorsky points out, will avoid “the dangerous 
concentration of vessels and the need of their being sta- 
tionary,” as is now the case. 

This well-nigh revolutionary development in amphibi- 
ous warfare will not only give protection from atomic 
attack through dispersion of transport forces well out at 
sea — probably even out of the defender’s view below the 
horizon — but it will be seen that by being able to main- 
tain cruising speed during the launching of assault eche- 
lons the transport forces will realize added security from 
submarine attack. This latter advantage in itself is of 
major importance, particularly in view of the fact that the 
foremost threat to U. S. naval supremacy may, according 
to present reports, be effected by submarines. 

Thus the transport helicopter opens the way to even 
more effective and overwhelming amphibious attack 
capabilities than were realized during the last war. And 
all this in spite of the dire predictions from some quarters 
(non-naval) that the bomb and the high speed schnorkel 
submarine spelled the end of major amphibious opera- 
tions. 

Of course, it should be pointed out that the transport 
helicopter will not be the sole medium for effecting the 
ship to shore movement of supplies and personnel. Rath- 
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er, its primary use will be in the transportation of the 
assault personnel with their high priority supplies and 
equipment needed to initiate and sustain action. 


® AFTER LANDING the assault echelons the ship to shore 
movement of reserves, supplies, and heavy equipment will 
utilize both the helicopters and conventional landing 
craft. Priority items, within weight limitations, will move 
by helicopters, and the landing craft will convey the 
heavier equipment and bulk supplies. As the attack de- 
velops ashore, transports will probably move progressive- 
ly closer to the beach, reducing the running time for 
landing craft, until in the later stages almost exclusive 
reliance will be placed on surface craft for the landing 
of the almost endless amounts of supplies and equipment 
required by large amphibious operations. Helicopters, 
however, will not be idle, for they are admirably fitted 
for use in the evacuation of wounded. 

This almost complete reliance on surface craft for 
moving the bulk of equipment and supplies serves to 
illustrate once again how the amphibious operation is 
inseparably tied to naval shipping. In the final analysis, 
despite the added flexibility and other advantages of the 
helicopter, the operation as a whole is based upon ship- 
ping, for only surface vessels have the capacity and range 
necessary for the conduct of a major overseas attack. 
And this will continue to be a fundamental characteristic 
of amphibious operations as long as it is more efficient 
to slide a cargo carrier over the surface of the water 





than it is to project the same amount of cargo with its 
carriers through the air. 

The ship to shore movement by transport helicopter is 
no independent feature of the amphibious operation, no 
separate airborne landing. Rather it is an inextricable 
portion of the over-all amphibious operation. As such the 
air vehicle as used in this instance becomes an adjunct of 
sea power, in principle closely following the example of 
carrier-based aircraft. Thus, the carrier-based helicopter 
logically fits into its role as a new tool of sea power. 
Even the exploitation of the transport helicopter does not 
alter the predominantly naval character of amphibious 
operations. 


® Awnp so the amphibious operation, while realizing 
added effectiveness from a specialized type of aircraft— 
the helicopter—remains fundamentally a sea-borne affair. 
Such enhancement of our national sea power through 
exploitation of specialized aviation is nothing new in the 
development of U. S. naval power. Conception and adop- 
tion of the transport helicopter as an added agency of 
our naval power is simply a continuation of the same kind 
of thinking that long ago recognized that naval power 
consisted of more than ships. It was this uniquely Ameri- 
can line of thought, stemming largely from the efficient 
integration of Marine landing forces into fleet organiza- 
tion during the Spanish-American War, that marked the 
departure of U. S. naval thought from that of European 
powers. In turn, this realization of the efficacy of the 


Various combinations of seats and cargo space give the S-55 many services not previously within the scope of helicopters. 
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balanced force concept paid great dividends in terms of 
national security. 


® CARRIER aviation and the amphibious knowledge that 
proved the key to victory in World War II stemmed 
directly from the progressive brand of naval thought 
that was willing to adopt any new tools that would mean 
more effective application of our national sea powér. The 
concept of the transport helicopter as the ship to shore 
assault vehicle is another example of the manner in which 
new concepts can be adopted when naval thought is based 
on the foundation of a sound understanding of sea power. 
Indeed, it is worth noting that only U. S. naval thought, 
freed from narrow Continental “understanding” of sea 
power and unfettered by a Continental-type supreme staff 
system, has produced the revolutionary new concepts of 
the carrier, modern amphibious war, and now the trans- 
port helicopter, which in turn will give greater versatility 
and value to the carrier—the troop transport of tomorrow 
—and new power to amphibious operations. 

In summation, then, it can be said that the Marine- 
conceived transport helicopter will impart new flexibility 
to the amphibious attack, provide a means of conducting 
amphibious operations in the atomic age and combine the 
effectiveness of the airborne assault with the unsurpassed 
range and strategic mobility of sea power. As such, the 
development of the transport helicopter as a ship to shore 
vehicle ultimately may well be as much of an improve- 


The Sikorsky H-19 is a 12-place craft that has a combat range of 280 miles and a range of 1000 miles with auxiliary fuel. 
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ment over World War II amphibious method as the 
World War II method was over that of Gallipoli. This 
improvement in our nation’s war making ability is the 
direct outgrowth of the maintenance of a_ specialized 
amphibious force (the Marine Corps) as an agency of 
U. S. naval power. 

When evaluated in terms of its meaning to amphibious 
warfare and our nation’s ability to project U. S. armed 
forces against an enemy homeland, the concept of the 
transport helicopter as a shop to shore vehicle emerges as 
the most significant and imaginative contribution to the 
conduct of war evolved by our armed services since World 


War II. 


@ THE DEVELOPMENT of modern amphibious warfare 
and now the further perfection of that doctrine by devel- 
opment of the transport helicopter, is indisputable evi- 
dence of the wisdom of our nation’s maintenance of Ma- 
rine amphibious specialists whose intimate association and 
knowledge of the nature of our seapower has produced 
the amphibious know-how that in turn makes it possible 
for our nation to project not only its sea power, but also 
our land and air power across the vast ocean areas. 

The manner in which Marine-Naval thought has de- 
veloped the transport helicopter as a new tool of U. S. 
sea power is but another example of the deep meaning of 
Winston Churchill’s observation : “Sea power when prop- 
erly understood is a wonderful thing.” US #@ MC 
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Air Power And The G 


War Economy 


By James A. Huston, PhD 


#® A PAIR OF HISTORICAL MYTHS GROWING OUT OF 
World War II continues to prevail almost without chal- 
lenge. Nourished by historians and observers who wrote 
while hostilities continued — and thus did not have access 
to the material which became available only after defeat 
of the Axis, this dual misinterpretation yet persists. 
These myths spring from a popular overestimate of the 
German economic mobilization in the early years of the 
war, on the one hand, and then an exaggerated notion 
of the efficacy of Allied air power in destroying that 
economy, on the other. 

There is no intention here of attempting a judicious 
application of hindsight merely to point criticism toward 
writers and historians who dared write of the war con- 
temporaneously. If everyone should wait until all the 
information is in, there never would be any history 
written. The disadvantage of such contemporary writing 
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on war, however, should be recognized, and when inter- 
pretations, on the basis of new evidence, no longer seem 
tenable, they should be questioned. 

The impression which, for example, F. Lee Benns 
gives in his Europe Since 1914 (6th Ed., New York: F. 
S. Crofts and Company, 1946) has become a generally 
accepted one — 


Meanwhile, by the spring of 1943, it was estimated that the 
Allied bombers had destroyed or seriously damaged some 2,000 
German factories and had caused a very appreciable decrease 
in the coal and steel production ¢f the Ruhr. By the end of 
that year nine of Germany’s larger cities had been converted into 
economic liabilities, and German fighter-plane production had 
been reduced by nearly 40 per cent. The destruction of power 
plants, railway junctions, canals, synthetic-rubber plants, and 
factories producing munitions, airplane engines, and aircraft 
undoubtedly constituted a softening up of Germany by the 
cumulative attrition of her war potential ....... .(—p. 601) 


A similar interpretation is to be found from the British 
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Rail yard at Marburg, Germany, was plastered time after time by U. S. light and medium bombers. 


historian, R. C. K. Ensor in A Miniature History of the 
War (3rd edition, London: Oxford University Press, 
1945) — 

The application of these [bombing] methods in 1942 to one 
great German city after another was, as far as Germany was 
concerned, a turning point in the struggle ... . it dealt crushing 
blows to her war industries 

This destruction of the Ruhr [1943] was a landmark for 
German war industry; it never recovered from it .. (—p. 67) 

This impression became more authoritative with Gen 


Carl Spaatz’s “Strategic Air Power” in Foreign Affairs 
for April 1946, and with his subsequent statements (see, 
for example Newsweek for Oct 18, 1948). The former 
Air Force Chief quoted the statement of the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey that “Allied air power 
was decisive in the war in western Europe.” In doing so, 
he tended to contribute to the myth that the German war 
economy was destroyed by air attack. Allied air power 
probably was decisive, but, taken alone, that statement 
may be misleading. There has been little reference to the 
lengthy findings of that Bombing Survey which might 
have corrected that popular misconception. 


® Ir was become general to accept without serious 
question the explanation that Allied bombs destroyed 
the German aircraft industry. Much importance has been 


attached to the so-called “big week” — the third week in / 


February 1944. Such is the view which Edgar McInnis 
suggests in The War: Fifth Year (London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1945) — 


In the third week in February the opportunity arrived. A 
heavy night attack on Leipzig on February 19 inaugurated a week 
whose outcome was of fatal consequence to the Luftwaffe and 
of pivotal importance for Allied operations in the west. The day 
and night bombers, striking at 15 major aircraft centres, co- 
ordinated their efforts in a concerted attempt to deniolish German 
fighter production . . . 

The result was a clear-cut Allied victory which was certain 
to rank among the decisive episodes of the war. The German air 
force had been struck a body blow which completely shattered 
its hopes, not merely of increasing, but even of maintaining its 
defensive strength. In a single week its chief centres of produc- 
tion had been shattered by 18,000 tons of bombs. The blows had 
fallen on plants producing 60 per cent of Germany’s single- 
engine and 80 per cent of her twin-engine fighter planes. Pro- 
duction of these types had been reduced to the level of the 
autumn of 1942, wiping out all the gains of the past 18 months 
in production capacity. 


From February on, German fighters were being destroyed faster 
than they could be replaced, while German production was 
pushed steadily downward. (—pp. 139-142) 

McInnes repeats this picture in an article in the 


Encyclopedia Americana, 1946 edition, XXVIII, 845 — 


A week of good flying weather in February gave the Allies 
an opportunity for which they had been waiting. A night raid on 
airplane factories in the Leipzig area on February 19 was fol- 
lowed by substantial day and night raids over a wide area . 
and the outcome ‘was a fatal blow to German air strength. Pro- 
duction of fighter planes was set back to the level of the autumn 
of 1942, and the Allies were able to hold it down by selective 
raids in the subsequent months while they turned their attention 
to German oil production and to tactical objectives. 

A similar impression is to be found in Harvey Wish, 


Contemporary America (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1945) — “American bombers of the Eighth Air 
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Force dealt Germany’s aircraft industry a severe blow 
and forced the Luftwaffe to go on the defensive.” (—p. 
594). 

But such does not now seem to have been the case. 
To have reduced production of German fighter planes to 
the level of 1942, it would have been necessary for that 
production to have been held to a monthly figure of 
about 509 planes (the average for the last four months 
of 1942). On the contrary, fighter production in February 
1944 amounted to a total of 1,104. True, this represented 
a drop of 404 from the January level, but in March — 
following the “big week” — the figure went to a new high 
of 1,638. And production climbed steadily until Septem- 
ber when it reached 3,375 for the month — a figure 
double that of Allied intelligence estimates at the time. 
Even in December, fighter production still was twice 
what it had been in February. Indeed, the February 
attacks seem even to have encouraged German production 
rather than to have succeeded in its destruction. That is 
to say, it now became imperative to make the best possible 
utilization of capacity and to introduce more efficient 
methods." 

While German aircraft acceptances for 1940 and for 
1941 were between 10- and 12,000 for each year, in 1942 
production went up to 16,000. In the face of intensified 
bombing attacks in 1943, German aircraft production 
exceeded 26,000. Even with the bomber offensive stepped 
up to deliver no less than 1,200,000 tons of explosives 
and incendiaries, German aircraft production in 1944 


almost reached 40,000!? 





1The United States Strategic Bombing Survey, The Effects o} 
Strategic Bombing on the German War Economy (1945), pp. 153, 
156, 159, 277. 
2Ibid., p. 277. 
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Likewise there remains the assumption that air attacks 
against submarine yards resulted in an important reduc- 
tion in U-boat production. Thus Dwight L. Dumond 
notes in America in Our Time (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1947)— 

The list of factories, shipyards, railway centers, and power 
plants destroyed grew more impressive each day . . . the con- 
tinuous attacks upon submarine building centers and ports, such 
as Cologne, Wilhelmshaven, St. Nazaire, and Brest, contributed 
powerfully toward dissipating the U-boat menace. (—pp. 633f.) 

Again, however, submarine building reached its peak 


in 1944, Most important of the underwater craft in 
terms of production were the Type 7 and Type 9 boats. 
Only three of these were prevented from scheduled com- 
pletion by air attack prior to 1945. Production of all 
types (excepting 99 midget) craft in 1944 amounted to 
286, with a tonnage of 274,100. This is to be compared 
with a tonnage of 211,400 in 1943, 193,000 in 1942, and 
147,800 in 1941.8 


# Basic to any war economy in this age, of course, is 
steel. Some would seek to find the key to the German 
defeat in the air attacks against the steel industry. No 
target area stands out more prominently than the Ruhr. 
Walter Phelps Hall, in Jron Out of Calvary (New York: 
D. Appieton-Century Company, 1946), concludes that— 


The plane did not knock out Germany, but it did severely 
weaken military power there. The RAF, numerically stronger 
in 1943 than the American air arm in Europe, concentrated on 
the Ruhr, pounding congested areas in that industrial valley over 
and over again, blowing up houses, railroads and dams, flooding 
towns, pulverizing factories, killing unknown numbers of persons, 
reducing German steel production perhaps 30 per cent. (—p. 
279) 

In spite of repeated bombings of the Ruhr valley, 


nevertheless, when infantrymen marched through that 
great industrial area in March and April 1945 they found 
factory chimneys still smoking. As far as total steel pro- 
duction in Germany was concerned, the 1943 bombing 
hardly was noticeable. In metric tons, this amounted to 
28,744,000 tons in 1942 and 30,603,000 tons in 1943. 
Moreover, production during the first half of 1944 was 
greater than that for the preceding six months. There was 
a significant reduction in the last half of 1944. The 
Strategic Bombing Survey, none the less, found that 
“The production declines in the steel industry appear to 
have had an unimportant effect upon the output of 
finished military items.”* 


@ AN EXAMINATION of production figures in the arma- 
ments industries makes this apparent. Far from being 
brought to her knees by the deluge of more than 
2,000,000 tons of bombs, Germany was able to produce 
in 1944 not only more aircraft and more submarines, 


38The United States Strategic Bombing Survey, Over-all Report 
(European War) (1945), pp. 69-70. 

4U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey, The Effects of Strategic 
Bombing on the German War Economy, p. 252; Over-all Report 
(European War), p. 80. 





















but more tanks, more guns, and. more ammunition than 
ever before! German panzer production reached its peak 
in the last quarter of 1944, Total production for those 
three months amounted to 5,236 tanks, assault guns, and 
self-propelled guns; and even during the first quarter of 
1945 — the period which saw the Allied occupation of 
the Rhineland and the crossing of the Rhine — the Ger- 
mans were able to turn out 3,932 of the armored 
vehicles. Best production records for preceding years 
were 1,880 in the fourth quarter of 1942 and 3,781 in 
the fourth quarter of 1943.° 

Assigning the average monthly production of weapons 
and ammunition for January and February 1942 index 
numbers of 100, the Bombing Survey found an almost 
continuous increase in output of weapons from that time 
until December 1944 when weapons production reached 
a maximum index of 408. Similarly, 1944 was the big 
year for ammunition production; its index was above 300 
for every month except January and December.* More 
specifically, the increase in weapons production between 
January 1943 and December 1944 followed this kind of a 
pattern: army guns, 18] per cent; naval guns and tor- 
pedoes, 10 per cent; antiaircraft artillery, 124 per cent; 
aircraft guns, 233 per cent. There was a nine per cent 
decrease in production of bombs and aircraft ammunition 
in the period between January 1943 and September 1944. 
Other categories of ammunition, however, showed in- 
creases in this manner: army ammunition, 57 per cent; 


5Strategic Bombing Survey, Over-all Report, p. 66. 
6Ibid., pp. 81-82. 


Close-up of Concordia Vega oil refinery at Ploesti, Rumania, after 15th AF bombing, September '44. 
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antiaircraft, 73 per cent; navy, 53 per cent.’ 

It seems that the conclusion that air attacks against 
the anti-friction bearing industry resulted in serious 
bottlenecks in German industry is yet widely held. It is 
a conclusion which Robert Ergang offers in Europe in 
Our Time (New York etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1948) : 

“Although the Allies often suffered heavy losses, they did 
succeed in greatly curtailing the production of war materials. 
The raid on Schweinfurt, for instance; which had cost 593 men 
and 60 planes, had cut German production of ball bearings in 
half. As a result of such bombings bottlenecks developed in many 
industries which reduced the output of planes, tanks, and sub- 
marines. 

Once more, however, the industry was able to recover, 


and the Germans could boast: “No equipment was ever 
delayed because bearings were lacking.”® 

Even the air attacks upon the railroad system — 
though they had, by the end of 1944, imposed serious 
delays on military operations — “had not seriously 
reduced the ability of the Army to originate tactical 
moves in volume.’ Furthermore, “When the war ended, 
German rubber plants had not been damaged sufficiently 
to be a major factor in the defeat.!° 

Open to more serious question, perhaps, are statements 
such as some of those of Gladwin Hill in The New York 
Times Book Review (Nov 23, 1947). In reviewing 
Bomber Offensive, by Marshal of the RAF Sir Arthur 


Harris (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947), 


1The Effects of Strategic Bombing on the German War Econ- 
omy, pp. 181-3. 

8Over-all Report, pp. 28-29. 

9/bid., p. 64. 
10]bid., p. 49. 
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Hill permits himself such possibly misleading criticisms 
as this: 

By nimble exasive action he avoids more than a passing refer- 
ence to the months and months of daily American attacks on 
the Germans’ V-1 bases in France which saved England untold 
destruction. 

Actually, the Strategic Bombing Survey did find that 
the bombing attacks delayed the beginning of the launch- 
ing program of V-ls, but it also arrived at this conclu- 
sion— 

In the case of the V-2, bombing of launching sites did not 
delay firing, since technical difficulties with the weapon were 
not overcome until September, at which time launchings began. 

There is no evidence that bombing reduced the volume of 
fire of V-ls after launching had started except during a 2-week 
period following the attack on the supply depot at Nucovert. 
(—Overall Report (European War), pp. 88-9) 

The reviewer of Bomber Offensive continues with an- 


other statement from which one may draw a wrong 


inference— 

He disputes the United States Strategic Bombing Survey’s 
appraisal of our bombing of the Germans’ secret-weapon base at 
Peenemunde, and discounts the value of our extensive damage to 
the Ploesti oil wells — source of one-third of Germany’s supply. 

Here is the United States Strategic Bombing Survey’s 
appraisal of the bombing of the secret-weapon base at 
Peenemunde— 

Allied bombing countermeasures began in August 1943 with an 
RAF raid on the experimental station at Peenemunde where 
research and devolopment work on V-weapons and other similar 
projects were being conducted. The experimental work was 
unaffected. Three attacks by the Eighth Air Force a year later 
severely damaged the station, but by this time the development 
of V-1 had been completed. These attacks may have delayed 
somewhat the solution of the technical difficulties with V-2 in 
the summer of 1944, although this is uncertain. (—Over-all Re- 
port, p. 88.) 

This is the Bombing Survey’s appraisal of the air 


attacks against the Ploesti oil region— 

The Rumanian oil refineries at Ploesti were attacked in a 
number of daring and costly raids by Allied planes operating 
from north Africa and Italian bases. A spectacular low-level 
attack made on August 1, 1943, had only a temporary effect. 
Deliveries of Rumanian oil to Germany actually increased until 
April 1944, when the attacks were renewed. The increased 
imports from this source assisted the Germans to build up their 
stocks just prior to the Normandy invasion on June 6 to the 
highest level since May 1941. (—Over-all Report, p. 41.) 

Finally, in connection with the myth of the destructive- 
ness of the bombing attacks against the German economy, 
it should be noted that “bomb damage to the civilian 
economy was not a proximate cause of the military col- 
lapse of Germany.” The Strategic Bombing ‘Survey 
found “no evidence that shortages of civilian goods 
reached a point where the German authorities were 


forced to transfer resources from war production in order 
to prevent disintegration of the home front.’"™ 

How then, did Germany lose the war? Was the 
whole strategic bombing program in vain? The answer, 
of course, is to be found in the cumulative effect of a 


number of factors, and not in any single explanation like 
11The Effects of Strategic Bombing on the German War Econ- 
omy, p. 137. 
















“air power.” Certainly the strategic bombing attacks had 
effect. It must be remembered that, in the absence of 
those attacks, German production undoubtedly would 
have been considerably higher than it was in most cate- 
gories. There was a great deal of lost production — but 
not necessarily an actual decrease from previous output. 
Where the bombing attacks actually had greatest effec- 
tiveness seems to have been against oil — after May 
1944 (the effectiveness now included the Ploesti targets, 
where exports to Germany declined sharply from May till 
July; the Russians occupied the Romanian fields in 
August).!* Impotence of the Luftwaffe was attributable 
to two major factors: the shortage of aviation gasoline — 
and the concomitant shortage of trained pilots — and its 
tactical defeats at the hands of Allied aircraft.’* Not to 
be overlooked in the final disintegration of Germany is 
the defeat of her ground forces in the field and the 
occupation of her territory. Occupation of the Ruhr was 
more effective in arresting production than was bombing. 


@ Burt THE CHIEF explanation of the seeming paradox 
of greater war production in the face of greater bombing 
attacks is to be found in the second of twin myths to 
which reference was made in the beginning. This popular 
misconception springs from authoritative contemporary 
statements which did not contain some truth. For example 
there was Winston Churchill’s speech at Edinburgh on 
October 12, 1942— 


When peaceful people like the British and Americans, who 
are very careless in peacetime about their defense; carefree, 
unsuspecting nations and people who have never known defeat; 
improvident nations, J will say reckless nations, who despised 
military art and thought war so wicked it never could happen 
again — when nations like this are set upon by highly organized 
and heavily armed conspirators who have been planning in secret 
over years on end, exalting war as the highest form of human 
effort, glorifying slaughter and aggression and prepared and 
trained to the last point to which science and discipline can 
carry them, it is natural that the peaceful and improvident should 
suffer terribly. (—quoted in Albert T. Lauterbach, Economics in 
Uniform, Princeton University Press, 1943, p. ix.) 


It is this thinking, based upon unreliable information, 
which leads Lauterbach to continue: “For at least four 
years the German economy was kept in a state of per- 
manent though steadily increasing preparedness” (p. 81). 
The misconception finds more direct statement by Edgar 
McInnis in The War: First Year (London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1945) — 

The very fact that consumer goods had already been so 
drastically reduced in favor of armaments left little margin for 
further intensification of productive efforts for war purposes . . 
Germany seemed almost at the peak of her economic effort. 
[1939] (—p. 47) 

Such, of course, was a generally-held belief. It is 


advanced again by E. M. Earle’s “The Nazi Concept of 
War” in Makers of Modern Strategy— 


The Four Year Plans ... brought about the complete militari- 


12]bid., pp. 78-9. 
13] bid., p. 81. 


‘ production of Great Britain. As a matter of fact British 
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Hangars were wrecked, planes destroyed, pilots killed, 
yet Germany increased aircraft production in 1944. 


zation of German economy. As a result, the German army entered 
the war in 1939 better equipped, and with larger reserves of 
material, than any other modern army (quoted in Harold and 
Margaret Sprout, The Foundations of National Power. Princeton 
University Press, 1945, p. 359). 

Or again by Benns— 

Although the Germans had for years been working at a full 
wartime pace in the production of military supplies . . . Great 
Britain [in January 1940] had much slack to take up. (—Europe 
since 19]4, pp. 509-10). 

And Dumond— 


[The Nazis] regimented the national economy and turned the 
energies of the whole people to rearmament. 


In 1939, therefore, it was unarmed democracies against well 
armed dictators. (—America in Our Time, pp. 577, 578, 579). 
And Oscar Theodore Barck, Jr., and Nelson Manfred 


Blake, Since 1900 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1947) — 
While they [Germany and Japan] had been preparing for 
many ye rs, their foes were largely unprepared. (—p. 699). 


Or Robert Ergang— 


Thereafter rearmament proceeded at an ever-increasing pace, 
so that Germany was before long living on what amounted to a 
war-time footing . . . The production of airplanes was put on an 
assembly-line basis like that of motor cars. (Europe in Our Time, 
pp. 338-9). 

Now the surprising thing about the German war 


economy was the low output of armaments during the 
first three years of the war. It was an output which was 
surprisingly low whether viewed in comparison with what 
Germany was believed to be doing, or in comparison with 
her later achievement, or in comparison with the level of 
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Despite damage to transportation system from bombing, 
Hitler could originate tactical moves in volume in 1944. 


production (i.e., in the United Kingdom) of aircraft, 
armored vehicles, trucks, and wheeled vehicles of all 
types exceeded the German in 1940, 1941, and 1942." 

German war production, apparently based upon a 
Hitlerian strategy of a series of separate, quick victories 
over less prepared states, was not limited by its potential 
at this point, but simply by the demand upon it. Early 
victories seemed to demonstrate the soundness of this 
concept, and there appeared to be no necessity for stepping 
up the war production effort. After the fall of France, 
Britain offered no serious direct threat and the United 
States was not taken seriously. Even the launching of the 
great offensive against Russia had little immediate effect 
upon the economic mobilization, for it was assumed that 
that country too should be subjugated within three to 
four months. 

Here, of course, appeared a major miscalculation. Yes, 
the first three months of the Russian campaign went 
pretty much “according to plan.” Indeed, at the end of 
September Hitler, thinking the war won, ordered a large- 
scale reduction in armaments production. The order was 
only partially carried out, but it did result in an important 
reduction in stocks. But December found the German 
Army battling at the gates of Moscow. An army whose 
campaign was supposed to have been won weeks earlier— 
in the warm days of autumn—now faced the bitter Rus- 
sian winter ill-prepared for its task. It was a decisive 


battle of the war. 








14Qver-all Report (European War) p. 31. 
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December 1941 brought the Germans into a situation 

which they had hoped to avoid — the prospect of a long 
war. The defeat before Moscow and the entry of the 
United States into the war dimmed the hopes for an 
early victory. Now leaders began to call for an all-out 
effort in production. 

Nevertheless, in comparison with her Allied antagonists, 
Germany still had no “total mobilization” or long-term 
planning. There were only moderate restrictions on con- 
sumers’ goods, little effort at more effective employment 
of manpower.’® 

But German losses in Russia were reaching unprece- 
dented heights. The Polish, French, Yugoslav, and Greek 
campaigns had cost the invaders 650 tanks and self- 
propelled guns. Now they encountered something of a 
surprise in the Russian T-34 tank — and losses in Janu- 
ary 1942 alone amounted to 700 panzers. And in Feb- 
ruary the Germans lost 2,200 tanks and SP guns.'® 

With the appointment of Albert Speer as minister of 
weapons and ammunition (later minister of armament 
and war production) in February 1942 a new era — the 
“Speer period” began in German war production. His 
program of rationalization on a mass production basis 
resulted, during a two and one-half year period, in a 
three-fold increase in the production of weapons, am- 
munition and aircraft, and, with top priority after the 
Stalingrad disaster, tank production increased seven fold. 
Yes, there was much slack to be taken up in German war 
industry. 

The war economy only began to reach its limits in 
March 1944. Production capacity never had been really 
short, machinery capacity had never been fully utilized, 
manpower had not been fully mobilized. With few 
exceptions the armament industry worked only single 
shifts throughout the war.1* 

Walter Phelps Hall writes: “Only Germany was aware 
and fit for war. ‘Not butter — guns,’ had been her slogan 
for two years.” (—J/ron Out of Calvary, p. 79.) But 
now we find that while war production had increased 
during the 1930's, this had not meant any reduction in 
the total output of civilian goods. On the contrary, the 
level of consumption in 1939 was far above what it had 
been in 1932, and seems to have been greater than that 
of 1928-29. There was only moderate curtailment in 

civilian production and consumption in the whole period 
before Stalingrad. The economy met the limited demands 
placed upon it during the early years of the war largely 
without controls. It was a situation which a leading 
German statistician called a “peacelike war economy.” 
It appears not to have been a case, then, as Hall suggests, 
of a failure of manpower and production (p. 281); it 


15] bid, 

16] bid., p. 66. 

17]bid., pp. 31-34; The Effects of Strategic Bombing on The 
German War Economy, pp. 24-26. 



















is unlikely that there was any lowering of the war 
potential, as he implies, through a lowered output on the 
part of the workers in 1943 (p. 284) .18 

Lauterbach alludes to an increasing employment of 
women in industry, and to compulsory labor measures. 
(—Economics in Uniform, p. 92.) There were recom- 
mendations that women be drafted into industry, and 
hours be lengthened, but such measures were not intro- 
duced. About 40 per cent of German women were 
employed in industry in 1939, and that number did not 
change appreciably. At the same time, however, the 
employment of British women in industry rose from a 
similar figure of 40 per cent to 56 per cent.’® Again the 
Strategic Bombing Survey concludes: “All available 
evidence indicates that at no time did a shortage of 
workers exert an important deterring effect on munitions 
output.” (—The Effects of Strategic Bombing on the 
German War Economy, p. 23.) 

The United States Department of Commerce, it ap- 
pears, may not have shared in the general overrating of 
the extent of German economic mobilization, but if not, 
it was on the basis of assumptions which scarcely could 
have been more completely wrong: 


The outstanding features of German national economy at the 
outbreak of war in September 1939 were shortage of labor, in~ 
adequacy of transportation facilities, scarcity of essential raw 
materials, even of those locally produced, such as coal steel, and 
timber, full utilization of available industrial commandeering 
of a disproportionately large share of the national income for the 
financing of rearmament and public construction. (—U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, “Report on Germany’s War Economy,” May 1940, 
quoted by Lauterbach, p. 89.) 


As already has been pointed out, there was no serious 
shortage of labor; the German transportation system 
actually was one of the most adequate and best-main- 
tained in the world — maintenance standards of railways 
and waterways were well above those in the United 
States; the Germans were able to avoid serious shortages 
in raw materials, except for oil, until late in 1944; 
industrial capacity was far from being fully utilized;?° 
the share of the gross national product going into arma- 
ments production in 1939 was seven per cent — to be 
compared with 2.6 per cent in the United States (to 
become 45 per cent in 1944) and 17 per cent in Japan. 





@ THE TWIN MYTHS which yet persist in currently- 
used textbooks and reference books, then, are the over- 
rating of the extent of the German economic mobilization 
during the early years of the war, on the one hand, and 
the overrating of the effectiveness of air power in destroy- 
ing it, on the other. It is not the purpose here to inquire 
into the valid question of what might the Air Forces have 
done had they been granted sufficient aircraft, bombs, 
and time. But what actually was done can not be inter- 


18/bid., pp 130f. 
19] bid., pp. 34ff-; Over-all Report (European War), pp 34-36. 
20/bid., pp. 59, 36. 
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preted as a destruction of the German war economy from 
the air. Any speculation as to what the Air Forces might 
have done should be undertaken in connection with 
consideration of another statement of General Spaatz 
in the article referred to above: “German manufacture of 
jet-fighters and bombers could have reached dangerous 
proportions in another six months.” (—Foreign Affairs, 
April 1946, p. 396.) On the other hand, one should 
recognize the increasing effectiveness of the air attacks 
as well as the cumulative effect of the months of bomb- 
ing on the complex of factors involved. The air attacks 
reached their peak in the third quarter of 1944 when 
403,808 tons of bombs were dropped (compared to 
66,159 tons in the third quarter of 1943)?! — the same 
period in which German war production began to decline. 

The statement from the Strategic Bombing Survey 
upon which Gen Spaatz seizes — “Allied air power was 
decisive in the war in western Europe” — doubtless is 
true. But it is true in the sense that any link in a chain 
is indispensable. It is arrived at through the same kind 
of thinking that, because the war (either World War) 
could not have been won without American assistance, 
America won the war. 


® By THE way of postscript it ought to be noted that 
some of the same kind of thinking is being applied to 
explain the defeat of Japan. In his discussion of strat- 
egic air power in Foreign Affairs, Gen Spaatz acknowl- 
edges the importance of the land and sea forces in the 
Pacific War, but he leaves no doubt of the leading role 
of air power in fashioning the victory: _ 

Japan was reduced by air power, operating from bases captured 
by the coordination of land, sea, and air forces. (—p. 396). 

The Strategic Bombing Survey found that reduction of 


Japanese war production was chiefly attributable to the 
destruction of Japan’s shipping, and that the principal 
instrument in the destruction of the Japanese merchant 
fleet was the submarine. Of the 8,900,000 tons sunk or 
put out of action, submarines accounted for 54.7 per 
cent; indeed, until the last few months of the war the 
underwater craft were responsible for 60 per cent of the 
sinkings. 

But what about the atomic bombs? Was it not air 
power that delivered those decisive mechanisms to 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki? 

Here is the Strategic Bombing Survey’s conclusion: 

It is the Survey’s opinion that certainly prior to 31 
December 1945, and in all probability prior to 1 Novem- 
ber 1945, Japan would have surrendered even if the 
atomic bombs had not been dropped, even if Russia had 
not entered the war, and even if no invasion had been 
planned or contemplated.”* US # MC 


21The Effects of Strategic Bombing en the German War 
Economy, pp. 3, 5. 

22U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey, The Effects of Strategic 
Bombing on the Japanese War Economy (1946). 
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#® WHEN I WAS A FEW YEARS YOUNGER THERE WAS A 
war on, and | was in boot camp, there was a lad in my 
platoon who was caught by our drill instructor in the 
process of writing poetry. 

Naturally, the DI was highly indignant and announced 
to one and all that he “could and would make a fighting 
man out of even a poet, come hell or high tide.” What he 
neglected to point out, however, is the fact that it is not 
always possible to make a poet out of a fighter. Neither 
is it easy to make a competent public information man out 
of a man who is nct interested in the job or who has no 
aptitude for it. 

The Marine Corps’ public information section was tops 
during, the war . . . there was no better . . . editors, 
working newspapermen and the general public agree that 
this is true. There is every reason that the wartime 
section should have been tops, however, since it was 
made up largely of newspaper men who had pounded 
a beat before the world was aware of Hitler and Japan 
was still being thought of as a country where people 
grew flowers and enjoyed it. In the sections’ ranks were 
working free lance talent that had made names for them- 
selves in every field from children’s books and comic 
strips to big time reporting with the White House as a 
heat. 

Those men are gone now. With their old jobs and more 
money on “the outside” they couldn’t see the advantage of 
continuing in the service as sergeants, junior officers and 
the ranks designated for combat correspondents and 
other public information personnel. They were experts 
who felt that they stood better chances of receiving 
experts’ pay in civilian life. 

Back on a peacetime basis, the Marine Corps has 
undoubtedly felt the loss of these men. It shows in the 
daily newspapers where releases from the various posts 
and stations are printed. It shows in the magazines of 
national circulation which rarely carry articles or stories 
with a Marine Corps background, and it shows in the 
number of inches which clipping bureaus forward to 
Marine Corps activities showing the Corps in print. 

In recruiting offices, some posts and the smaller 
activities all over the country, men who have never 


By IstLt Cecil P. Lewis, USMCR 








‘For Newsmen 


handled public information work have suddenly been 
assigned a typewriter, handed a camera and told they 
are IT. Many of these men, regardless of the number of 
chevrons they wear, are not educated in the ways of the 
press . . . they are fighting men who went through a 
war with a weapon in hand to earn the stripes they now 
sport. They may have all the command presence in the 
world and be assets to the Marine Corps so far as meet- 
ing the public is concerned, or they may properly reflect 
the glories and traditions as they strut down the street 
in their best set of blues. This doesn’t teach them the 
difference between a period and a comma, however. 
Neither does it teach them the rudimentary rule in news 
writing that the lead sentence in a story is supposed to 
capture and hold the reader’s attention, and not read 
like something out of an instructional manual for the 
machine gun, water-cooled, Model 1918. 

One typical example of the type of public information 
releases that have been coming out in recent months is 
found in one turned out for local newspapers on the 
Marine Corps birthday, November 10, by the public 
information personnel of a West Coast station. It was 
nothing more and nothing less than a chapter from the 
Marine Corps Manual copied verbatim and tracing the 
corps’ history from Tun Tavern to the present. Not one 
line was included as to what steps were being taken on 
the base to celebrate the occasion. There was no local 
picture whatsoever. 


#@ SOME EDITORS PUBLISHED IT, of course, but it was 
only because they were short on other copy. Odds are 
offered here and now that if a survey is made of the 
papers to which the piece was distributed, far more of 
them threw it into the well-known File 13 than sent it to 
the back shop to be set up in type. 

For the same occasion, another public information 
office lifted a year-old write-up from an inter-service 
magazine which had started the traditional tale with the 
initiation of the first boot in the Philadelphia groggery 
without bothering to either rewrite it or credit the original 
source. The office had sent it out to several dozen news- 
papers within its area. 
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Certainly an occasion which the Marine Corps as a 
whole regards with such reverence as is offered Novem- 
ber 10th each year deserves better treatment than that! 

The purpose of this article is not to point out the 
mistakes and faults of the corps’ public information 
section, however, but to offer some constructive ideas 
as to how its present standing may be improved. For 
many years, the Marine Corps has been tops in history 
and tradition, and the majority of men and officers have 
felt that the organization needed no press agents . . . 
they felt that its record spoke for itself. And it has. 

This, though, is a new era. Other service organizations 
have gone into public information with a vengeance and 
have high ranking officers handling their public relations 
jobs. They are encouraging experienced men to come 
into their ranks and to handle their press, radio, and 
motion picture activities. These men, incidentally, have 
enough rank that they need not bow too low before the 
desires of higher brass who may have a personal dislike 
for publicity and public relations men. 

Since the Marine Corps is a small, component unit, 
it is not expected that colonels or brigadier generals 
should be sent out to meet newsmen, but on the other 
hand, neither should green second lieutenants who are 
only a few months out of Basic School and even more 
recently out of the Navy or Armed Forces journalism 
and public information schools. Instead, a seasoned 
newsman who knows what reporters want and what con- 
stitutes the news that people want to read in their daily 
newspapers is the prime requisite in such a situation as 
this. 

What to do? . . . that is the question. And there is a 
logical answer. The answer is untried, it is true, and is 
something new for any military organization, but if it 





would improve the public information facilities, it might 
at least be worthy of some consideration and possible 
experimentation. 

Each year, the Marine Corps takes a certain number 
of NROTC graduates, graduates of the PLC classes, and 
other recommended collegians into its ranks. They come 
as newly commissioned second lieutenants with their 
diplomas yet in hand. Most of them end up in the line 
organizations or carrying out similar duties. 

Out of this annuai influx, however, there is certain to 
be a number of students who have majored in journalism 
while in college. They have the education, but not the 
experience. Nearly any city editor in the country hates 
to see spring come when his reporting ranks will sud- 
denly be filled with new graduates who think they are 
qualified reporters. Experience is a necessary factor and 
something that only comes with time. 

With new diplomas and journalism certificates in their 
bags, are these new lieutenants qualified to become public 
information officers? Even after the public information 
indoctrination course, are they qualified to tell the world 
what the Marine Corps is doing and why? 

The average working newsman will shake his head. 
They lack the experience of the finished reporter that 
marks him as a judge of news rather than a man who 






























sits down and writes words which the city editor may 
throw back in his lap as being unworthy of print. 

Would it not be possible for the Marine Corps to coms 
mission these prospective gentlemer of the press as 
Reserve officers bearing a specialist’: designation or even 
limited duty specification nuisbe~ as public information 
officers? They could then he insisucted to get a year’s 
experience on a daily newspaper, in radio or whatever 
their chosen field of journalistic endeavor may be. At 
the end of a year of experience in the field, they could be 
called to active duty as public information officers and if 
found capable, later given regular commissions in the 
Marine Corps. They would be seasoned in the ways of 
the city room, they would know the difference between 
news and mere incident and would be better able to serve 
the Marine Corps. They would also command the respect 
of the men under their command in the public informa- 
tion sections throughout the country as there would be 
less opportunity for others to say, “another green lieuten- 
ant who doesn’t know the score . . . what’s he know about 
PI work?” 

Under the Marine Corps’ present program, officers are 
not expected to spend too long a time in one capacity. 
Under the proposed plan, there would be no objection to 
the PI officers having secondary designations which would 
allow them to spend some time during their service 
careers in other organizations, leading a rifle platoon, 
doing administration work or whatever. But they would 
be principally public relations specialists whose chief 
job it is to inform the public of the current doings within 
the corps. 

Regardless of what duties they may eventually be as- 
signed to, they would be slated to return to public 
information work so that in a 30-year military career, 
they would spend the greater part of their time doing 
the job for which they have spent four years of college 


It is much easier to make a fighter out of a poet than it is to make a poet out of a fighter. 





and one in civilian life training before coming on active 
duty. 

There will be some who will say, “If we let him have 
a year on a civilian paper before coming into the service, 
he will be a year older . . . That is a year that we will 
lose.” 

That is true. But on the other hand, young officers 
entering the Marine Corps now are a great deal younger 
than several years back. They start to college at 17 or 
so, and are often earning second lieutenant’s pay by the 
time they are of age. During the war years, the age 
level was higher than at present. Losing that year to the 
city room of a daily newspaper won’t harm his career 
too much, and the experience which the individual officer 
would bring into the Marine Corps with him would be 
several times more valuable. 

Lest the average reader get the idea that the author 
feels that all present public information personnel are 
inferior, this is the opportunity to correct that impres- 
sion. 

There are many officers in public information work 
who are not only competent, but highly valuable. They are 
doing a top job. They have top teams of enlisted men 
under them and are doing sparkling jobs of turning out 
readable copy for the press, radio and other media. But 
as was pointed out in the beginning, you cannot make 
a writer. There are those who take no interest in such 
work and consequently cannot help being more or less 
disinterested in the work regardless of how hard they 
try. 

As one competent officer, a college journalism graduate, 
incidentally, recently put it when informed that he was 
being transferred from public information to line duty, 
“God help my boys .. . The man they’re sending me as a 
relief admits that the only thing he knows about news- 
papers is how to buy them off the news stand!” US@MC 
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In Brief 


Regular Navy recruit input at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Center is expected to increase from the 
late 1949 rate of under 500 to about 1,000 monthly. 
Provisions have also been made to keep a total of 
200 Naval Reserve recruits under training. Dur- 
ing June, July, and August the reservist total will 
increase to 1,000. Reservists, drawn from all parts 
of the U. S. except the Pacific Coast states, get a 
two-week abridgment of the regular 12-week recruit 
training. 


The Navy has granted authority to specific com- 
mands to order qualified Volunteer Reservists to 
two weeks’ annual training duty with pay, within 
limits of available funds. This latest directive 
amends the curtailment of such duty as announced 
last fall when utilization of funds had exceeded 
normal expenditures and the cutback was neces- 
sary because the final amount of funds had not 
been established. Specified commands for issuing 
these orders are the Commandants of all Naval 
Districts, the Commandant of the Potomac River 
Naval Command, the Chief of Naval Air Reserve 
Training, and all commanding officers of naval air 
stations conducting reserve air training. 


The XC-123, twin-engine troops and cargo carry- 
ing transport, built by Chase Aircraft Company of 
West Trenton, N. J., designed expressly for the 
transport of cargo, can be converted for use as a 
troop transport or evacuation transport. As a per- 
sonnel carrier, the ship can accommodate 60 fully- 
equipped troops or 50 litter patients, six ambulatory 
patients and six medical attendants. Two release 
mechanisms in both the nose and tail of the ship 
make it possible for the ship to be used as a glider 
or as a tow plane for gliders weighing up to 30,000 
lbs. The plane has a maximum speed of 220 mph 


and a maximum range of 850 miles. 


























The Consolidated Vultee XP5Y-1, the Navy’s 
ultra fast patrol plane, is nearing completion at the 
San Diego, Calif., plant. Grossing more than 60 
tons, the XP5Y-1 is the largest flying boat ever 
built by Consolidated, which created the famed 
PBY Catalina and the PB2Y Coronado sky fleets. 
Four Allison propeller-turbine engines will give the 
X5PY-1 more power per pound of airplane weight 
than some modern fighter planes. Features of ad- 
vanced design, representing almost a decade of 
hydrodynamic research, are a high length-beam 

‘ratio hull, high wing, single-fin tail, and comfort- 
able interior fittings to improve crew efficiency on 
long search-rescue or antisubmarine missions. 




























Two huge mobile battery chargers for sub- 
marines, each of which will be installed in a 50-ton 
railroad boxcar, are now being built for the U. S. 
Navy by the General Electric Company. The units, 
one for the east coast and one for the west coast, 
will be used to charge electrical batteries from 
which submarines draw power for underwater op- 
erations. The mobile chargers will be rolled along- 
side docked submarines and used for recharging the 
batteries from shore power sources. 


The first Armed Forces Day will be observed 
throughout the nation on a community level on 20 
May, the Department of Defense announced re- 
cently. The third Saturday in May was selected by 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, and approved 
by President Truman, as Armed Forces Day to re- 
place the days formerly observed by individual 
services. ““Teamed for Defense” has been designated 
the official slogan for the day. Troop and equip- 
ment participation will be provided to as many com- 
munities as possible. A national allocation of naval 
vessel, plus certain types of aircraft and airborne 
troops, will be made to assure participation of per- 
sonnel and equipment in as many cities as possible. 





























Realistic ground training for Air Force pilots will 
soon be provided by a new electronic training de- 
vice—the Link Jet Instrument Trainer—which is 
designed to simulate all of the problems and flight 
conditions encountered by pilots flying high-speed 
jet aircraft. Manufactured by Link Aviation, In- 
corporated, Binghampton, New York, the trainer 
does not move on its fixed base but includes all of 
the controls, instruments, and indications of a high 
speed aircraft with rates of roll, climb, and accelera- 
tion duplicated. It is essentially a combination of 
three trainers—flight, engine operation, and radio 
navigation—and has a cockpit arrangement con- 
forming closely with the actual cockpit of a jet 
fighter. 


A two year tour of duty with the reserves for all 
regular officers of the military services has been 
ordered by Secretary of Defense Johnson. Secre- 
tary Johnson pointed out that reserve components 
comprise the bulk of our fighting forces in time of 
mobilization. It is therefore believed necessary that 
the regular officers, who will actually weld the reg- 
ular and reserve components together, become 
familiar with the problems, state of training, and 
psychological outlook of the reserves. 


Water has replaced heavy shot bags as ballast in 
experimental Fairchild C-119 Packets now being 
flight-tested at the Fairchild Aircraft Division at 
Hagerstown, Md. The use of water ballast for 
stability and control tests on the new U. S. Air 
Force cargo and troop transport planes is a unique 
system developed by Fairchild flight test engineers 
specifically for the C-119 airplane from an original 
conception by the Air Force. The new water bal- 
last system reduces the time for dumping fuel bal- 
last, permits quicker shifting of ballast in flight, and 
allows the load to be subjected to as much as a 90- 
degree bank. 
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A flight simulator to “flight test” a new airplane 
before it has been constructed has been built for 
the Navy by engineers at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tue of Technology. With the machine, test engineers 
are able to set up an invisible electrical “model” of 
any aircraft or guided missle in an advanced stage 
of design, and then apply an autopilot to “fly” the 
nonexistent, theoretical craft. The machine is a 
combination of intricate electronic and mechanical 
equipment. With its control equipment it occupies 
a large part of a laboratory room at MIT. Be- 
cause it enables engineers to study some of the 
flight characteristics of any given design before 
construction is begun, the simulator is expected to 
help in improving aircraft design. 


The Air Force’s XF-91 high altitude interceptor 
has completed the first phase of its experimental 
flight tests, according to a joint announcement made 
here by the USAF and Republic Aviation Corpora- 
tion, builder of the airplane. Republic engineers 
called the results of the tests “spectacular.” The 
radically designed aircraft, which has wings wider 
at the tips than at the fuselage, is powered by a 
General Electric J-47 turbojet, plus a system of in- 
creasing the engines “thrust” or driving force by 
burning extra fuel in the exhaust system. This is 
called “exhaust reheat.” The G-E jet engine pro- 
duces 5200 pounds of thrust. 


The North American YF-86D, latest model of the 
Air Force’s “Sabre,” recently completed its first 
flight at Muroc AFB, Muroc, Calif. Designed to 
climb quickly to extreme altitudes for interception 
missions, the F-86D is powered by a General Elec- 
tric J-47 jet engine equipped with an afterburner. 
The YF-86D differs from its record-holder pre- 
decessor by having an air intake duct under the 
nose instead of in the center of the nose, and it 
has a larger after fuselage section to house its more 
powerful jet engine. Previous models are powered 
by a J-47 engine without the afterburner. 
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“My Dear Madam, 

In the present state of alarm, I imagine it will be more 
convenient to dispense with the enjoyment of your hos- 
pitality today, and therefore pray you to admit this as 
an excuse for Mr Jones, Lucy and myself. Mr Jones is 
deeply engaged in dispatching the marines and attending 
to the public duties . . . 

Yours very truly and affectionately, 
E. Jones.” 


® THIS LETTER WAS WRITTEN TO DOoLLy MapIson, 
the President’s wife, by Mrs Jones, the wife of the 
Secretary of the Navy. The state of alarm that postponed 
so important an occasion as dinner at the White House 
was the presence of the British before Washington. It 
was August 24, 1814 and the British were to capture and 
burn Washington that day. 

The Marines took part in the defense, but Washington 
was burned in spite of them, Capt Samuel Miller, USMC, 
and about 120 marines did their best, but there were just 
too many redcoats. 

The story had started two months before when LtCol 
Commandant Wharton organized at Marine Barracks, 
Washington, a battalion of Marines for field service. 
IstLt Samuel Miller was placed in command of this unit, 
the composition and size of which is not definitely known.' 
The men of the battalion having been previously trained 
to serve 12-pounders as artillerists, they were able to 
function in the field as infantry or artillery. 

The opportunity to show this double skill soon came. 
The British fleet under Adm Cockburn had been sail- 
ing at will on Chesapeake Bay, opposed only by a small 
fleet of gunboats under Commodore Joshua Barney. In 
early June the gunboats had been chased into St. Leon- 
ard’s Creek and there blockaded by the British; it thus 
appeared only a matter of time before a further attack 
by the British in greater force would eliminate Barney’s 
flotilla. In an effort to raise this blockade and to permit 


1 Approximately 120 
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arines and Sailors 


Cn Cccount of the 


Barney freedom of movement the Secretary of the Navy 
ordered the Commandant to send the Marine battalion 
to St Leonard’s Bay. 

In cooperation with Barney’s flotillamen, and a force 
of Army regulars, Capt? Miller’s battalion with their 
three 12-pounders repulsed a British attempt to land. 
The British force, faced with unexpected opposition, gave 
up the blockade and sailed downstream. 

Mission accomplished! The battalion was recalled on 
July 2 to the Marine Barracks in Washington by the 
Commandant. Barney moved his flotilla farther up the 
Patuxent River, nearer Washington. 

President Madison and his Cabinet were uncertain of 
the intentions of the British and invented any number of 
courses of action for their enemies — Annapolis, Balti- 
more, and the Capitol, all being possible objectives. John 
Armstrong, the Secretary of War, was convinced that 
Baltimore was the British goal. When on August 19 
the British landed at Benedict, Md., it became evident 
that their objective was Washington. Their intended 
route of approach to the city, however, was unknown to 
the Americans and was to remain so for some time. 


#® From the moment that the British landed at Benedict 
until the Americans abandoned the field at Bladensburg 
everybody, yes, everybody, stuck his finger into the pie 

“how to beat the British.” BrigGen William Winder, 
in charge of the defenses of Washington, attempted to be 
his own liaison officer with the scattered elements of his 
forces and had worn out several horses and himself 
before the battle near Bladensburg even started. James 
Monroe, Secretary of State, spent his time lurking around 
the fringes of the British force, sending back misinfor- 
mation to the American forces. The Secretary of War was 
a man with many plans and these plans came in rapid 
succession. President Madison, wearing a cockade and 
armed with a pair of duelling pistols, looked martial 
indeed — until his pistols were stolen. 

While all these personalities were busying themselves 
in the above fashion, the Marines were preparing for 
the field. Capt Miller and his battalion left Washington 


2 Miller had been promoted. 
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(Battle of Bladensburg 


and marched off to the east to join Commodore Barney 
at Woodyard, a few miles west of Upper Marlboro. The 
battalion’s strength at this time was six officers, six 
sergeants, seven corporals, six musics, and 78 privates — 
a total of 103 officers and men. Three 12-pounders and 
two 18-pounders, all on mobile mounts, were taken along. 
The heavier guns were brought along specifically for the 
use of Barney’s flotillamen. 


The flotillamen were ashore and at Woodyard inas- 
much as their ships had been burned by order of Com- 
modore Barney in order to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the British (shades of Benedict Arnold’s Lake 
Champlain fleet). 


Commodore Barney’s force now joined with the army 
of Gen Winder as it stood in the path of British Gen 
Robert Ross and his army of 4,270. How large was 
Winder’s army? His “paper” army or the troops that 
Winder should have had was one thing — what he 
actually had was another. On paper he had various 
degrees of control over 10,000 troops; he actually had 
about 6000 in the field.* 


Winder retreated from Woodyard to Battalion Old 
Fields on August 23 and established a line — the sailors 
and marines being on the right side of the line. As soon 
as it became obvious to Winder that the left wing of his 
army (under BrigGen Tobias Stansbury) was not march- 
ing from Bladensburg to join him, he decided to get 
back to Washington before either he was attacked by 
superior numbers, or Gen Ross bypassed him and hit the 
Americans elsewhere. 


Gen Winder moved his force back across the east 


’This included fragments of two regiments, under Colonels 
Beall and Hood, of roughly 750 men; two regiments of Baltimore 
men under BrigGen Tobias Stansbury, with a strength of approxi- 
mately 1500; two regiments of United States regulars, the 36th 
and 38th, of only 300 men; and two regiments of Georgetown 
and District of Columbia militia in the strength of 1070 men, with 
12 six-pounders, under BrigGen Walter Smith, known as the 
Columbian Brigade. In addition, there were several separate 
battalions, away from their parent regiments, such as Waring’s 
of the Prince George’s regiment and Maynard’s and Kramer's 
battalions. With Barney’s flotillamen and Miller’s marines added 
to this conglomerate force, it appears that Winder had 5,938 
men — but his units were scattered and difficult to control. 
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branch of the Potomac (Anacostia River) into Washing- 
ton, and the Marines spent the night at the Marine 
Barracks. 

The next day, August 24, was the big day. After a 
feint directly at Washington from Battalion Old Fields 
the British general marched his troops upstream on the 
Maryland side to Bladensburg where the river crossing 
would be less difficult. When he arrived at the town that 
proved to be the key to the American capital there was 
no longer a problem with the river. Stansbury and his 
Baltimore troops had abandoned the most defensible 
position to the East of the river (Lowndes Hill). To 
make the British task even easier Stansbury had pulled 
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ket range of the bridge. 


® Wuen Gen Winder 
learned of the British move 
toward Bladensburg (10:00 
A. M.) he ordered the Wash- 
ington troops to march to 
Bladensburg. 

Commodore Barney and 
his force of seamen and Ma- 
rines who since early morn- 
ing had been fortifying the 
bridge over the east branch 
were left behind in Washin- 
ton to dispute any crossing 
of the river by the British.* 

Fortunately the Secretary 
of the Navy came by, and 
when Barney had finished 
airing his views on how 
things were run, Mr Wil- 
liam Jones was only too glad 
to send Barney and his men 
after Winder to Bladensburg. 
A few marines stayed at the 
bridge to destroy the struc- 
ture if it became necessary. 

When Barney and the rest 
of his troops from Washing- 
ton arrived near Bladens- 
burg, the Baltimore militia 
under Stansbury were al- 
ready in their position sev- 
eral hundred yards to the 
west of the river. The Brit- 
ish were still on the other 
side of the east branch. The 
position that the Washington 
troops took was not bad— 
assumed more by good luck 
than forethought. But this 
position as finally taken, by what was to be the right wing 
of the American army, had no tie-in with the left wing; 
and the two positions were not mutually supporting. This 
defect was to be largely instrumental in permitting the 
British to defeat the divided Americans in detail. 

Barney had galloped down the road, seen the position 
he wanted, and had ordered the 18 and 12-pounders into 
position. Capt Miller’s marines and the seamen not needed 
to serve the heavy guns took position as infantry to the 
right of the guns. 

To the left of the guns most of the Washington brigade 








4Now known as Barney’s Circle. 


his infantry back out of mus- 
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was formed along the slope of the hill. To the right 
(southeast) of Barney, on an abrupt hill, the Beall-Hood 
regiment of 750 infantry was formed. To the front the 
ground sloped and then dropped suddenly into a ravine; 
but there was a broad space before the ravine that per- 
mitted a field of fire. The guns could rake the road, 
the bridge, and the tip of the ravine on either side. It 
didn’t look bad — except that the boys up front in 
Stansbury’s outfit never were informed that there were 
more American troops to their right rear. 

Gen Ross’ light brigade marched across the bridge. 
We won’t concern ourselves with the American left wing 
except to say it didn’t last long.® 

After the second line of the left wing had melted and 
the militia were obviously going in the wrong direction, 
it was Gen Winder’s hope to channel the retreating troops 
over to extend the left of BrigGen Walter Smith’s right 
wing.® 





5Stansbury’s position was untenable once the British crossed 
the river. 

6 Without control, it was difficult for Winder to get Stansbury’s 
retreating and disorganized forces to move to join Smith. Winder 
was acually on the ground with some of Stansbury’s units and 
gave them orders to withdraw. Instead of moving to join Smith, 
however, most of the units moved via the Georgetown road, 
allowing the British to drive between them and Smith’s brigade. 
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About this time the rapidly advancing British had 
marched up the road and prepared to attack their third 
American line of the afternoon. In numbers both sides 
now theoretically were closely matched (3,880 Americans 
to 4,020 British). Just what percentage of these troops 
were actually committed is uncertain. The Americans did 
have all the advantage of big guns and the British in 
turn had their rockets’? — the latter soon to be immortal- 
ized in the Star Spangled Banner as “the rockets red 
glare.’”’® 

The British first hit Smith’s delaying force of 240 men 
under Kramer. This group fell back and took up positions 


on Beall’s right flank. 


And now Commodore Barney went to work. The 
British, having cleared Kramer with their skirmishers, 
marched in heavy column boldly up the road. Com- 
modore Barney jumped off his horse and aimed each of 
his pieces himself. When the British saw Barney’s battery, 
they halted. As Commodore Barney described it: “I 


When Gen Winder saw what was happening he moved to join 
his right wing. 

7™The American troops were unfamiliar with the Congreve 
rocket. Its psychological effect was tremendous. 

8In the defense of Baltimore. See The Rockets Red Glare, 
Marine Corps GAZETTE, July 1949, 
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reserved our fire. In a few minutes the enemy advanced, 
when I ordered an 18-pounder to be fired, which com- 
pletely cleared the road.” But these Britishers had been 
the Duke of Wellington’s in Spain and had already over- 
run three batteries that day. They came on again. Twice 
more they were repulsed by Barney’s force. The Congreve 
rockets that had so shaken Stansbury’s troop failed to 
demoralize Barney’s men. 


By now even the British Invincibles had their fill of 
attacking up a road. In the ravine they formed into line 
of battle, and advanced on a broad front up the slope 
across the broken ground. Barney’s right flank was their 
objective. Again Barney’s guns went to work; but the 
British were more dispersed this time, and it was to be a 
line of men like themselves that was to stop them. 

Capt Samuel Miller, his marines, and the flotillamen 
stood up to the British face to face across a few yards of 
ground and traded ounce balls. 

Many of its officers having fallen, the British light 
brigade stopped, broke, and fled back to the ravine. The 
marines and flotillamen pursued them, shouting, “Board 
’em.” 

After this successful local counterattack Barney’s force 
returned to its position and to the guns on the slope. 
Capt Samuel Miller had been wounded in the severe fire 
fight. 

The American situation on the right wing at this 
moment looked good. Barney had been successful and 
the rest of the right wing had not been attacked except 
for Kramer’s troops which had given a good account of 
themselves. 

The British East Essex Regiment (the 44th) realized 
that the left of the American line rested on open air and 
made for it. This was not too serious a situation as 
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BrigGen Walter Smith immediately ordered his reserve 
under Col Brent to move to the left in order to counter 
this threat. 

Then Gen Winder went to work. We left him unhappy 
over the dissolution of his left wing; now the general 
set about defeating his own right wing. Without moving 
up to observe how well his men were holding, Gen Winder 
passed the order to Gen Smith to retreat. 

In good formations, almost disbelieving the order, the | 
troops to the left of Barney marched away from their 
good positions. Some, amazed, stopped and had to be 
again ordered to leave the field. 

Commodore Barney was left to hold the entire field | 
except for the knob on his right, still occupied by Col | 
Beall’s troops. The Commodore apparently expected 
much support from their (Col Beall’s) fine situation. 


























® Tue Brirtisu, having learned to respect the marines 
and seamen, sent forward their sharpshooters to harass 
Barney’s force while making a simultaneous attempt to 
outflank the right of Barney’s position. Col Beall’s men 
fired a volley or two and abandoned the field. The 
marines and flotillamen were now the ‘only force that 
remained between the British and the National Capital. 

Barney’s command had turned their guns toward this 
attempt on their right and held their own although taking 
casualties — Commodore Barney receiving at this time 
a severe wound in the thigh. 

Commodore Barney described the scene ——- “We had 
the whole enemy army to contend with, our ammunition 
was expended — finding the enemy now completely in our 
rear, and no means of defense, I gave order to my officers 
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and men to retire.” 

Some escaped to participate later in the defense of 
Baltimore. The rest including Commodore Barney and 
Capt Miller fell into the hands of the British, but were 
treated well by their captors and soon exchanged. 

The British had this to say about the Battle of Bladens- 
burg: 

“But the fact is, that, with the exception of a party of 
sailors from the gun boats (and marines), under the com- 
mand of Commodore Barney, no troops could behave 
worse than they (Americans) did. The skirmishers were ™ 
driven in as soon as attacked, the first line gave way 
without offering the slightest resistance, and the left of the — 
main body was broken within half an hour after it was 
seriously engaged. Of the sailors, however, it would be — 
injustice not to speak in the terms which their conduct — 
merits. They were employed as gunners, and not only ~ 
did they serve their guns with a quickness and precision 
which astonished their assailants, but they stood till some 
of them were actually bayoneted, with fuses in their 
hands; nor was it till their leader was wounded and taken, — 
and they saw themselves deserted on all sides by the 
soldiers, that they quitted the field.” US # MC © 































.». Frogmen 


# LAsT MONTH THE GAZETTE PRESENTED PICTURES OF 
British frogmen being trained at the Royal Marine 
Amphibious School. This month the GAZETTE turns to 
our own Navy’s frogmen. 


First introduced during the North African invasion in 
1942, pioneer units specializing in pre-assault demolition 
work have emerged from their speculative beginning into 
a recognized body of specialists necessary to most am- 
phibious operations. First known as amphibious ‘scouts 
and later as naval combat demolition units, the under- 
water demolition teams—or UDTs for short—made an 
enviable record for themselves in World War II. 


Of the 33 UDTs maintained at the close of World War 
II, only four teams remain today. Their personnel com- 
prises expert and specifically trained volunteers, enlisted 
annually by request throughout the Navy. Upon selec- 
tion, candidates are put through a rigid 10 weeks of 
training, designed to develop physical endurance, stabil- 
ity, and knowledge of their mission. Before completing 
the 10 weeks course, the men must be able to swim one 
mile without swimming aids and be experts in under- 
water operations. From an original entry of 120 men, 
about 30 or 40 may be expected to receive their “swim- 
ming fins.” US@MC 
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ye Daily swims combined with problems involving 
obstacle destruction keep men in top condition. 


Peacetime training combines lessons learned in 
DF World War II with many postwar developments. 


& 


Obstacles may be removed with little danger to the 
swimmers by using timer on floating demolition pack. 


Swimmer is retrieved aboard small rubber craft 
@ while master boat speeds along at 10 or 12 knots. 
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Operational Controls For Restaurants, 
Soda Fountains, And Bars | 








By LtCol Glenn D. Morgan 


® THE VARIOUS POST EXCHANGE COUNCILS AND THE 
boards of governors of officers and NCO clubs are con- 
tinually faced with the necessity of improving the profits 
or services of their restaurants, soda fountains, or bars. 
Lots of meeting time is used discussing ways and means 
for these activities to pay out. Magic formulas are tried, 
amateur experts contribute their ideas, and finally the 
governing bodies themselves jump in to give a hand. 
There results a state of confusion which defies the powers 
of a modern day Houdini. 

The writer, an inexpert amateur who had to find out 
for himself, suggests the placement of complete respon- 
sibility on department heads, designation of but one boss 
for them to work under, and the establishment of depart- 
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mental controls which will accurately reflect the efficiency 
of those in charge. 

The departmental controls indicated below will assist in 
breaking the total operation into its component parts so 
that it can be more easily examined in detail. They will 
provide a basis on which to commence the study for im- 
provement of profits or services. None of the controls are 
new and all are in current use in both civilian and mili- 
tary establishments. 


Restaurant Controls 


# ACCOUNTANTS OF LARGE CAFETERIAS and hotel dining 
rooms begin with the food department by first determin- 
ing the ratio of cost of food and supplies used in the 











Magic formulas alone will not increase profits or improve service. Department heads 
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must be made responsible and answerable to one person. Workable controls should be 


established to provide immediate checks. Such controls will help promote efficiency 


galley to credits received from sales thereof. An essential 
requirement is the separation of the food and supply 
storerooms and lockers from the restaurant and the issue 
by voucher of these items by the storeroomkeeper as they 
are needed. This provides two desirable controls. Firstly, 
the storeroomkeeper! begins the period with an inven- 
tory of fixed value, he adds to it his purchases,” and then 
he receives his credits for issues plus credits for surveys 
made by the officer-in-charge; thus, his ending physical 
inventory® should coincide exactly with the book value. 
Secondly, the separation of the restaurant from the store- 
rooms and cold lockers,* makes it possible to determine at 
any time throughout the accounting period, and particu- 
larly at the end of the period, the direct relationship be- 
tween the cost of food and supplies used and the total 
credits received from sales to customers or free meals to 
employees. In a restaurant serving meals at an average 
sell price of 60 cents the cost of food and supplies used 
in the‘ galley should never be more than 65 per cent of the 
credits received. Dining rooms which serve meals averag- 
ing $1.25 or more should have food and supply costs of 
from 40 per cent to 50 per cent of credits received. 

The results of these controls should be reported to the 
governing bodies at the close of each business period. 
There is no acceptable explanation for storeroom short- 
ages and changes in operators should be made if they 
continue. The gross profit operation of the galley places 
responsibility for the efficiency and honesty of that de- 
partment directly on the one in charge. Gross restaurant 
percentages should never vary more than a per cent or 
two. 

Fountain Controls 
#® THE SATISFACTORY OPERATION of a soda fountain 
requires the separation of merchandise into two separate 
accounts—a cost operation and a merchandise operation. 
Articles which are packaged and upon which a fixed sell 
price is established, including sandwiches transferred 
from the restaurant, should be charged into the fountain 
steward’s account at their sell price (to ledger account 





‘In an operation of less than 10 employees, the assistant to the 
steward should double as the storeroom keeper. 

*In order to simplify accounting, meat can be purchased already 
cut. If not, sides or quarters should be butchered and cuts pack- 
aged and priced. Meat should be charged into storeroom at price 
indicated on packages. 

*In order to facilitate inventorying, unit cost prices should be 
marked in crayon on packaged and canned goods. 

“Galleys should have ice boxes for storage of day to day issues 
from cold lockers. 


at cost). Sales for these articles should be rung on a 
separate register key, or on a separate register so that 
correct figures for packaged sales can be determined and 
credited to the fountain steward’s account. Thus, at the 
end of the accounting period, the inventory at sell should 
be the same as the value carried on the steward’s account. 
Sales figures entered on the ledger account will show the 
gross profit for the fountain merchandise department (at 
minimum markup, about 22 per cent). The governing 
body should be informed as to the merchandise shortage 
at the end of each period. Shortages in excess of 3/10 of 
one per cent of total merchandise sales on the fountain 
should be investigated. 

The cost operation: of the fountain should include only 
those items whose quantity in relation to sell price is 
variable. The receipts from such sales must be recorded 
separately from receipts for merchandise sales. The foun- 
tain operation should be charged with the cost price of all 
items used on the fountain: ice cream, nuts, syrups, nap- 
kins, paper cups, wooden spoons, etc. Accurate inven- 
tories coupled with correct charges to the department 
will result in a determination of per cent of fountain 
supply cost to cash receipts. The percentage from one 
period to another should not vary more than-a per cent 
or two. The percentage for each business period should 
be reported to the governing body who will determine the 
efficiency of the operation by comparison with percent- 
ages for previous periods. 


Bar Controls 
# Bar operations in NCO and Officers’ clubs present 
a challenge to the clubs’ managers and governing bodies. 
Careful supervision, precise inventories, and three impor- 
tant controls are necessary. 


Gross Percentage Control 


It is an accepted principle that basic ingredients are 
charged into the bar steward’s account at their calculated 
or listed sell price and into the ledger account at cost 
price. Supplies are not charged to the steward’s account 
but are recorded in the ledger account at cost. Thus the 
ledger account, with the proper inventory figures, debit 
cost figures for supplies and materials, and credits for 





Last month LitCol Morgan, in Profit Ideas For Ex- 
change Councils, presented solutions to some of the knotty 
problems which arise in the operation of Marine Ex- 
changes. 
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sales, will show the gross profit. This should be expressed 
as a per cent of total bar sales and reported to the govern- 
ing body at the close of each accounting period. A refer- 
ence standard for the operation can then be established 
for future comparisons. 


Bar Steward’s Account 


The second bar control is established by setting up a 
bar steward’s account. Basic ingredients and packaged 
merchandise (cigarettes, etc.) are charged in at a sell 
price. Supplies to the bar are not charged to the steward’s 
account. Inventories must be made weekly and at the 
close of the period by the management to determine the 
possibilities of carelessness or dishonesty. A good opera- 
tion will result if the following points are adhered to: 


1. Every sale contains one, seldom two, and rarely 
three basic ingredients. However, whether there is one or 
three basic ingredients, the total quantity of the one or 
three is usually the same. Thus, the formula used to 
compute the sell price of basic ingredients issued to bars 
should be as follows—assuming one ounce measures are 
used.° 

Quart (32 oz): Thirty times the unit sell price of the 
item in which it is most commonly used. 

Fifths (2534 oz): Twenty-four times the unit sell price 
of the item in which it is most commonly used. 

2. The issue of supply items such as fruits, juices, eggs, 
milk, napkins, straws, and mixes or flavorings such as 
bitters, seltzers, ginger ale, coca cola, should not be en- 
tered on the steward’s account, but should appear in the 
bar ledger account at cost. Weekly and final inventories 
should be compared with the steward’s account on dates 
taken and the record thereof submitted to the governing 


*Using one and one fourth ounce measures the multiplication 
factors change to: Quarts—24, Fifths—19. 
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late special. | work in this hostess house.” 









body. There is no reason for an inventory shortage. A 
natural overage will result from the sale of straight coca 
colas and ginger ales. The spillage allowance is greater 
than that allowed in the large hotel bars. 

3. A storeroom account should be established for 
bottled goods and mixes. Perpetual inventory cards 
should be maintained at average cost price and entries 
to the perpetual inventory cards should be substantiated 
by references to invoices or vouchers. This will provide 
two checks on the storeroom —a check in dollar value 
between actual and book inventories and an actual bottle 
check by comparing the inventory count with the per- 
petual stock records. The results of these checks should 
be reported to the governing body. A good operation will 
never have a shortage or overage in this storeroom. 

The controls indicated above provide a check on the 
possible theft or misuse of supplies and what might be 
called “raw materials.” These are the items which are 
difficult to tie down and which have a habit of disappear- 
ing. When the misuse or theft of materials actually shows 
against the efficiency operation of a department, the per- 
son in charge will see that such practices are discon- 
tinued. However, frequent check must be made to ensure 
that operators do not cheat the customers in order to 
cover inefficiencies. 

The governing body should require that miscellaneous 
costs (laundry, etc.) and wages be apportioned correct- 
ly to the departments. This will provide a departmental 
net profit figure. If a departmental net profit figure is 
unsatisfactory the governing body can reduce the quality 
of service provided with a resultant reduction in wage 
costs to the department. In fact, all costs above actual 
basic costs can be effectively controlled by the governing 
body. Responsibility for basic costs should be placed on 
the head of the department. These key persons should be 


well paid and top performance from each should be 
demanded. US g@ MC 
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® Durinc THE Marianas CAMPAIGN L WAS AT- 
tached to the regimental intelligence section of the 
6th Marines, 2d Marine Division, in capacity of 
Japanese language interpreter. The Division was 
unusually well indoctrinated in intelligence proce- 
dure and, as a rule, the various intelligence sections 
at the different command levels were swamped with 
diaries, maps, and every conceivable type of Japa- 
nese printed matter. There was even a commend- 
able eagerness on the part of the troops to bring 
prisoners in for interrogation. However, during one 
phase of the operations on Mt Tapotchau on Saipan 
there was a dearth of prisoners in our section which 
lasted for several days. As many of the readers 
will recall, the Japanese even removed corpses 
under the cover of night. 

In our quest for prisoners, we redoubled our 
efforts to induce the Japanese to surrender by means 
of portable public address systems. However, all 
mention of cigarettes, chocolate, and medical care 
was in vain. 

I was just preparing to crawl into my hole for 
the night when I was alerted by excited shouts of 
“Get the ‘interpretater’!” With some degree of antici- 
pation I emerged and was greeted with the sight of 
two marines halfway carrying and pushing a com- 
pletely hysterical Japanese soldier. I don’t think 
the man had been mistreated but evidently he ex- 
pected death by being crushed by a steamroller or 
by some other American refinement. My attempts 
to quiet him by speaking Japanese only produced 
an even greater outburst of hysterical shrieks and 
a downpour of bitter tears. It was only then, in 
the evening half-light that I realized this man was 
not a Japanese soldier but a Korean Rodosha; 
namely a noncombatant Korean who was enrolled 
in one of the Japanese labor battalions. These 
people were an unusually good source of intelli- 
gence because they had been removed from their 
native villages against their will by the Japanese 


How Would You Do It? 


By IstLt Harold H. Nebenzahl 


The Gazette will pay $25.00 for service-connected problems and their solution. 


military, and were usually treated shoddily, if not 
brutally. They were invariably well-acquainted with 
the Japanese fortification system because most of 
the time they themselves had been instrumental in 
digging the trenches, underground tunnels, and 
bunkers which studded the Japanese-held islands. 


® For HISTORICAL reasons they considered the 
Americans as friends and when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself they deserted to our side in great num- 
bers. The majority of them spoke Japanese fluently 
but no matter how I threatened, cajoled, or at- 
tempted to placate this man, I couldn’t persuade 
him to settle down. Marine Corps interpreters had 
all been taught a number of Korean combat phrases. 
For instance, “Koreans, you are our friends. Come 
to our side,” “Come forward waving a white flag, 
we will not harm you,” etc. However, throughout 
the entire campaign it had never been necessary to 
use a single phrase of Korean. Being suddenly con- 
fronted with the necessity of using these unfamiliar 
Korean phrases, I encountered a complete mental 
blank. I couldn’t recall a single Korean combat 
phrase. What to do? It was then that my social 
contact with a Korean secretary at the Pearl Har- 
bor Navy Yard paid off. I boldly stepped up to 
the man and shouted: “Na nun tang shin ul sarang 
hamnida!” 

The meaning of these words quite naturally did 
not register with him immediately and it was only 
after I repeated the phrase several times that he 
stopped sniffling, got up off his knees and, with a 
completely insane grin of relief, rushed up and at- 
tempted to embrace me. 

After we unloaded our C ration biscuits and 
lemonade powder on him, we were able to interro- 
gate him in halting, careful Japanese, the man sup- 
plying information which proved quite valuable. 

What I had said to him was, “I love you,” in 


Korean! US @ MC 
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Marine Corps History — 


By LtCol Robert D. Heinl, Jr. 


® FEW PROJECTS WITHIN THE MARINE CoRPS HAVE 
been so subjected to the winds of chance, the vagaries 
of personality, and just plain misunderstanding and 
general ignorance, as has the Marine Corps historical 
program, together with its long-suffering executor, the 
Historical Division. 

Among any four Marine officers, I venture to say, two 
will be unaware that a Marine Corps historical program 
exists; at least one will take it for granted that the 
Historical Division consists of a band of bearded 
dodderers or theorizing professors; and the inevitable 
card will snigger, “Oh, you mean the Hysterical Divi- 
pie «dik. 

In all good reason, however, public attitude on the 
subject of Marine historical efforts is probably well 
founded, for although the Historical Division is now a 
Marine Corps Headquarters agency of some 30 years’ 
standing, its first quarter-century was certainly not dis- 
tinguished by activity, output, or even consistent long- 
term policy. During that time, moreover, it shifted, 
chameleon-like from administrative entity to entity, 
flickering from the Adjutant and Inspector’s Department 
to Personnel Department to Division of Public Infor- 
mation — and as late as 1949, believe it or not, a serious 
proposal was put forward to incorporate the Historical 
Section in the Division of Recruiting. Following a sine- 
curve, like a charge of alternating current, it has been 


BrigGen Clayton C. Jerome, Director of Marine Corps History, consults with Assistant 
Director. LtCol Gordon D. Gayle on map to be used in official monograph on Peleliu. 


first a section, then a division, then again a section, and 
now — permanently, one hopes — a division. 

The zero milestone of the Historical Division’s tangled 
history is 8 September 1919, when, by Marine Corps 
Order No. 53 (Series 1919), of the Major General Com- 
mandant, George Barnett, the Historical Section came into 
existence as a tiny sub-agency of the Adjutant and 
Inspector’s Department. The first officer-in-charge of the 
Section was Maj Edwin N. McClellan. 

The rather limited concept of the precise character 
and aims of a Marine historical program then evidently 
entertained at Headquarters is plain from the parent 
organization to which the Section was assigned. 

“History” (must have run some administrator’s train 
of musings) “is evidently based on records and archives 
— files, perhaps I should say . . . the A&I keeps the files 
here at Headquarters . . . q.e.d., this Historical Section 
ought to belong to the A&l .. .” 

(Or perhaps the lack of a general and special staff 
organization — in which History falls neatly into a 
special staff slot — simply shunted the baby Section into 
the most likely catch-all parent unit.) 

And so, during the years before World War II, the 
Historical Section drowsed among the files. During this 
period, thanks largely to the continuity of effort provided 
by a diligent Chief Clerk, Mr James F. Jenkins, the 
Section did in fact make some effort to exploit and 
collate early Marine Corps 
records in the National Ar- 
chives; and an _ imposing 
project for a multi-volume 
history of the Corps was set 
on foot by one officer-in- 
charge. It is typical of the 
way things used to be that 
this program (which actually 
attained the status of bound 
and mimeographed draft for 
early chapters) languished 
when the individual sponsor 
was detached, and its mute 
surviving manuscript may be 
seen today unfinished as it 
stood in the early ’30s. 





















It is also typical of the 
general lack of program and 
direction in Marine histori- 
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cal matters of this period that one of the most construc- 
tive steps to be taken originated — not in the Historical 
Section’ at all, but of all places, in the Muster Roll 
Division of Marine Corps Headquarters. This was the 
decision to send a research clerk to work through the files 
of the War Department for personnel data bearing on 
Marines who had served in France with Marine units at- 
tached to the AEF. Through the assiduity of this search, 
which was destined to consume some 10 years on the part 
of Mr Joel D. Thacker (who ultimately, 1944, succeeded 
Jenkins), it was discovered that the bulk of the Army’s 
World War I records pertaining to operations of the Ma- 
rine Brigade in France were in danger of dissipation, loss, 
and disinterest. Largely as a result of Thacker’s work, the 
calamity was averted, the records were assembled, and 
the collection transferred to Marine Corps cognizance. 
That the very absence of any comprehensive World War 
I archive on the Marine Corps had hardly been realized 
before 1930, and that the whole question arose only as 
a result of the administrative need for muster roll cor- 
rections, speaks volumes. 

One product of the prewar Historical Section, which 
may perhaps be charged to the credit side, is the one- 
volume Marine Corps history prepared by Col Metcalfe. 
Whatever its literary qualities, or its lack of documenta- 
tion (an omission which would justify professional 
historians in dismissing it as not being proper history at 
all), the Metcalfe history, 
published in 1939, gave the 


1Still another important Ma- 
rine historical venture of the late 
Twenties originated, flourished 
and died without coming under 
cognizance of the Historical Sec- 
tion. This was the project where- 
by Capt John W. Thomason, Jr., 
the most gifted writer ever to 
wear a Marine uniform, was as- 
signed to the task of preparing 
(for joint Army-Marine use) an 
official history of the 2d Division, 
AEF, in which the Marine Brig- 
ade had fought its way to glory. 
Capt Thomason produced an able 
draft (still unpublished) which 
proved unacceptable for inter- 
Service reasons. The point to 
consider, however, is that this 
work proceeded entirely beyond 
the purview of the Historical 
Section. 


Marine Corps something of a Jater date than the 1900 
text by Col Collum, heretofore the latest history of the 
Corps (and, for its vintage, by no means a bad one). 

As one looks back over the first two decades of the 
Historical Section, the salient impression is one of plan- 
lessness, or possibly of functional uncertainty. 

In light of what we now consider necessary, the his- 
torical program of an armed service includes several 
well defined functions. These, as we now see them, are: 


(1) Maintenance of historical archives. 

(2) Preparation and publication of definite official 
narratives. 

(3) Operation of a working reference-collection. 

(4) Applied research to provide answers to historical 
questions which originate either within the service, or 
the general public. 

(5) Encouragement of semi-official or private his- 
torical research of military value. 

(6) Arrangements for collection, preservation and 
display of historical objects. 

(7) Establishment of a specialist reserve historical 
component, 


Applying the yardstick of these seven functions to the 
Historical Section of years past brings to light amazing 
gaps and fluctuations. 

Levels of retained archival matter rose and fell, and 


Chief fact finder and research man of long standing in Historical Division is Mr 
Joel D. Thacker who is often assisted in research matters by Mrs Hattie P. Hobbs. 
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Latest operational monograph to be published by the 
Historical Division is Guadalcanal, not shown here. 


Purple Heart veterans may receive free copy of mono- 
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the filing methods used to catalog documents seem to 
have been mainly of the W. C. Fields type. Projects for 
getting out definitive, official Marine Corps history were 
strewn along the trail from year to year, no one con- 
sistent with its predecessor. Indeed, the remains of 
several may be seen today where they fell, like the 
bleached skulls of longhorn cattle amid the sagebrush. 
For a time, the Marine Corps actually had a Headquarters 
Library, but this was long since dispersed, and many 
historical reference works vanished into various offices, 
or were sent to the library of Marine Corps Schools. By 
1940, at the suggestion of Col Metcalfe, a former officer- 
in-charge of the Historical Section, the Marine Corps 
Museum was established in Quantico — but without any 
ties to the Historical Section, and seemingly without any 
very clearly defined status at all. Prior to 1948, no 
historical reserve organization existed. Only in the field 
of applied research, in fact, did the Historical Section 
really follow any consistent policy — and this was simply 
to “look up the answer” to any historical question pre- 
sented to it. 


® Tuts ABILity to “look up” things tended to bog 
down, divert and impede whatever long-term policies the 
Historical Section may have attempted to follow, because 
— especially in a Headquarters era marked by seeming 
incomprehension of the raisons d’etre for a historical 
organization — the Section simply became a catchall for 
every question that nobody knew what to do with. If 
one of the front-office Aides received a letter in French, 
why just have the Historical Section write the answer. 
You want statistics on how many Marines come from ~ 
Kansas? Go down and ask the Hysterical Section — they 
don’t have anything else to do... 

And in 1942, when the deluge came, the Historical 
Division (it was a division now) was just about as ready 
to perform vastly increased, and ever increasing historical 
functions as the foregoing narrative would indicate. 

The Division’s wartime status as a whistle-stop in what 
was about to become the Personnel Department, pre- 
vented its needs from ever receiving very much con- 
sideration, and an almost 100 per cent lack of professional 
historical guidance rather precluded clear visualization 
on its own part of what the Division ought to be doing, 
or how to do it. Because the Marine Corps was very 
properly concerned with fighting a war (and mainly on a 
shoe-string, compared with other services), personnel- 
wise the Historical Division had to take what it could 
get. Because the Fleet Marine Force was understandably 
far more preoccupied with the next battle than with the 
last, little if any systematic program for historical cover- 
age (or even accumulation of crucial documents) pre- 
vailed. As an example, officers of the Ist Marine 
Amphibious Corps can recall the burning of many cubic 
feet of irreplaceable action reports and_ intelligence 














photos connected with Central Solomons operations — 
simply because, for a field headquarters, the stuff seemed 
(and undoubtedly was) a burden both in mass and 
classification. 

By 1945 — just in time for Okinawa — it finally 
became possible for the Historical Division to send 
forward combat historical officers and enlisted men with 
the assignment of “covering” the battle for posterity. 
This was a practice which public information activities 
in all services had long since developed to Himalayan 
heights; which, in the historical field, the U. S. Army 
had adopted as of 1942; and which the Germans — keen 
students of military history — had, from 1939 on, 
followed as a matter of course. For many reasons, 
including some of personality as well as of failure of 
adequate briefing for the field units concerned, even this 
belated Okinawa venture succeeded only in part, though 
its mistakes have served us well in present-day planning 
for future operational historical coverage. 


# DeEmoBILizaTION hit everyone like a poleaxe, but it 
would be interesting to find any other Marine Corps 
activity more peculiarly flattened by the sequelae of 
demobilization than was the Historical Division. In the 
first place, practically all the personnel just went home 
(this happened everywhere). At this very moment, 
however, Marine Corps units and stations all over the 
terrestrial globe were boxing up tons of military records, 
virtually all of prime importance to any future student of 
the Marine Corps or of amphibious warfare. 

And every ton of these classified, usually unique 
historical records began crashing down on the Historical 
Division, which at this very moment was in process of 
having its archives personnel reduced from one civilian 
and four WRs to two: a civil servant who likewise had to 
do all the multifarious day-to-day “looking up”, and a so- 
called librarian. When the smoke cleared away, it was 
anybody’s guess as to exactly how many World War II 
records had cascaded into Marine Corps Headquarters 
(not to mention Naval Records Management Centers all 
over the country), but 30 tons would be a conservative 
guess. Certainly it is a fact that, after your years of hard, 
continuous effort to rise up from under this immense load, 
the Historical Division still can only say, within broad 
limits, how much and just what kind of archival matter 
it possesses — and it will be many years before the exact 
contents of this vast trove are fully known and cata- 
logued, let alone declassified. 

In November 1946, the Historical Division reached 
a turning point in its wanderings. To anyone who took 
trouble to devote much thought to the Division’s many 
and complex problems, it had long since become evident 
that the Personnel Department’s Records Branch was not 
— on grounds of function — the most suitable parent 
entity for a historical organization supposed (in theory 























































Capt Charles W. Boggs, Jr., 
is preparing account of 
Marine Aviation participa- 
tion in Philippines. Pins on 
map record air strikes. 


at any rate) to commence prompt production of definitive, 
official Marine Corps history. 

And it should be interjected here that events in the 
inter-service arena had by 1946 considerably sharpened 
many Marine officers’ apprehension of the importance of 
accurate and carefully substantiated history, for the 
preservation of the Marine Corps. 

Since the files somehow didn’t seem quite the place 
for a historical organization, the next logical thought must 
have been that because Public Information had a good 
deal to do with writing, perhaps history — also much 
concerned with writing — might flourish more vigorously 
under the Public Information wing. On 1 November, 
1946, therefore, the Historical Division again became a 
Section,” and was transferred to the Division of Public 
Information. ’ 

Regardless of the indisputable fact, functionally speak- 
ing, that the staff functions of history and public infor- 
mation possess about as much in common as do quarrying 
and sculpture, the Historical Section’s removal to Public 


2The constriction was not one of status only. As a division, 
it had been allocated six “bays” in Headquarters for archives 
space, all of which were filled to overflowing with World War II 
matter. One of the first decisions of a space-starved Public 
Information Division was that the Historical archives must be 
reduced (even by such Procrustean methods as burning -—— shades 
of IMAC!) to three “bays” for archives. 


Two readers and one micro- 
film machine are important 
items of equipment to the 
Historical Division. By use 
of microfilm a permanent 
record of documents is pro- 
vided, while storage space is 
greatly reduced. 


Archives of Marine Corps 
contain many interesting 
documents, samples and por- 
tions of which are shown on 
this page. A glance at the 
heading on the letter to the 
right should be good for 
double take on part of most 
people. Signature of Sandino 
(center, left) should inter- 
est veterans of Nicaragua. 


Information exercised profound, and obliquely beneficial 
Hey effects. Probably the foremost of these was the “put up 
or shut up” atmosphere pragmatically characteristic of 
public information work. Although sometimes shocking 



























te a and bumptious to the Historical Section, life inside the 

| se #e concrete-mixer of Public Information was productive of 
7) 7 adie cyt oe ae the first comprehensive Marine Corps historical program 
x aes “ge oe ever to be conceived and pressed home into execution. 

:) a Jj? Leia lot, gee It is this program which the Historical Division (now a 





Division again) is currently engaged in executing. 
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DR eve 1 AY iG : of the Corps, the present-day historical program is almost 
: seeaent C010 is a a ee exclusively concerned, for the time being, with that war. 
ade When at length World War II has been shelved and 
= ae cesta te Loeb w a adhe = labelled, the standards and concepts which underlie the 
Marine historical program of today will be equally 

applicable to the hardly begun tasks of bringing into 

being an official history of other days than 1941-1945. 

At this juncture it might be well to look backward 

= ‘ : a few paragraphs to the previous enumeration of what 
if i ee: ' an ideal military historical program consists. Against 
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re yp apes. ; cw that yardstick let us see how — as of today — the Marine 


WASHINGTON 
16 august, 1919. te A Corps stands. 

oe (1) The first task of an ideal military historical effort, 
| we set forth, was maintenance of historical archives. 
Although, for physical and security reasons, archives 
constitute the present great bottleneck of Marine Corps 
history, the Corps is at last on the long road to possessing 
a really comprehensive, well organized archive. More- 
over, it promises to be a living one, with measures taken 
for continual input® and corresponding outflow of ex- 


| My dear General Barnetts 

Whur you for your kind notes You may be ‘ 
sure it was @ gomuine pleasure to ire. wilson and me 

to review the splendid body of ierines who have just 

been mustered ont of service. we are intensely proud 

of their whole record, and are glad to have had the 

whole world see how irresistible they are in their 
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3It has only been within the past three years that firm measures 

*he whole nation has reason to be proud of them, have made it mandatory for all Marine Corps agencies to funnel 

Cordially and sincerely yours, historical records through the Historical Division for disposal. As 

‘ late as 1946, various divisions in Marine Corps Headquarters were 

VAL independently and indiscriminately destroying records or packing 

or) them up in mixed, unsorted bulk, and calling for the National 

: of Archives to take them away — a practice hardly conducive to 

keJjor Generel Coorge barnett, the orderly organization of records pertinent to the history of the 
Coumandant, Us J» marine Sorps. : a Corps. 
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ploited, screened material to the National Archives of the 
United States. Archives space, for the first time since 
1943 (and largely owing to the dynamic attack on this 
congenital problem by BrigGen John T. Selden, while 
Director of Public Information) is probably adequate. 
Considering that, as late as 1948, structural experts feared 
that the weight of overcrowded records on the top deck at 
Headquarters might quite possibly fall through onto the 
Quartermaster General below, this in itself is an immense 
step forward. A professional archivist, Mr John W. 
Porter, has brought National Archives standards and 
techniques to the Historical Division. In the archives 
field, making allowances for sheer bulk of work yet to be 
done, Marine Corps history is on its feet. 

Someone, though, is bound to ask — what good are 
archives anyhow? 

Probably the best answer to this question is the fact 
that during each month of a sample quarter in 1947, 
slightly more than 150 queries requiring archives re- 
search were received by the Historical Section. These 
queries, originating from the general public, historical 
scholars, or manifold U. S. Government agencies, did 
not include the numerous additional instances in which 
representatives of other Marine Corps Headquarters 
elements sought and obtained archives access to conduct 
their own research. 

(2) Preparation and publication of definitive official 
narratives is the second major function which an Armed 
Forces historical agency should carry out. To meet this 
requirement the Marine Corps has at length embarked 
on a comprehensive program covering the history of 
World War II. For a number of reasons, it has seemed 
logical to prepare and publish in paperbacked .prelimi- 
nary form what we might call “first wave” official nar- 
ratives of the major Marine operations, these paperbacks 
to be followed and drawn together by compilation into a 
five-volume Operational History of the Marine Corps in 
World War II. Four of the first series (which will in- 
clude 14 works in all*) have already been published (the 
monographs dealing with Wake, Midway, Tarawa, and 
Bougainville) , and a fifth, The Guadalcanal Campaign, is 
now at the printers. Work on the Saipan monograph, the 
Palaus narrative, and the Philippine air account are well 
underway, while Okinawa — because of technical diffi- 
culties — remains more than half completed, but with an 
indefinite publication date. 

In due course, all the material given preliminary publi- 
cation in the monograph series will be subjected to final 
editing, and, together with much additional text on 


‘The paperbacked series will include, when completed, mono- 
graphs dealing with Wake, Midway, Guadalcanal, Bougainville 
and the Northern Solomons, Tarawa, the New Britain Campaign, 
the Marshalls, Saipan, Tinian, Guam, the Palaus, Marine air 
operations in the Philippines, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. All have 
been or will be published by the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, and offered for sale by the Superintendent of Documents. 





Marine Corps Gazette @ March, 1950 
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Original Japanese surrender document received by 
MajGen Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., at Tsingtao. 


intervening operations not warranting separate mono- 
graphs, will form the Operational History of the Marine 
Corps in World War II. Moreover at the insistence of 
the Director of Marine Corps and of Naval History, a 
Marine officer has been charged with initiation of the 
official amphibious historical studies of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

(3) Operation of a reference library constitutes, we 
said, another task for the military historical unit. In this 
respect, starting from nothing flat as of late 1946 — and 
due to vision and foresight by the Director of Public 
Information during his control of the then Historical 
Section — the Historical Division now maintains a 
respectable, though minute, reference library. This little 
collection is immediately and especially necessary to the 
historians in light of the lack of any official library in 
the parent headquarters. 

(4) Applied research (which is only a fancy phrase 
for looking things up) remains now, as steadily over the 
past, a Historical Division forte. Earlier, we took note 
of the high monthly volume of queries which require 
archives research; it is these which, in terms of personnel- 
time constitute one of the Division’s heaviest “fixed 
charges.” This is especially so because the Archives, 
with their immense back-log® must be maintained by 
the same Civil Service team which, wearing another hat, 


SThe | present estimated back-log of the Marine Corps Archives 
is 2,190 man-days. This figure increased steadily from 1946 to 1949 
because of the highly adverse combination of lack of work-space, 
lack of personnel, and increased influx and use of records. 
Paradoxically enough, improvement seems in sight. It is one of 
those situations which had to get worse before it got better. 
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loyally struggles away to “look things up” for all comers. 
Queries range anywhere from those to settle barroom 
arguments (“I say the 3rd MarDiv was the best in the 
FMF — my-buddy says No, the 4th was — which of us 
is right?”) te highly involved and serious questions by 
scholars. Random samples from all classes have in- 


cluded: 


Did the Marine Corps invent dive-bombing ? 

Prepare a documented historical summary of Marine 
wardog training and selection. 

Please forward a list of subversive organizations on 
the Attorney General’s list. 

Can you give us a brief biographical sketch of Archi- 
bald Henderson? 

Is is true that, in his action reports, Gen MacArthur 
“forgot” all Marine units serving in the Philippines? 

Obviously, the time consumed in answering such ques- 
tions is both ball-and-chain and headache to the Historical 
Division, and is one unhappy legacy of its past association 
with Public Information, which sometimes tended to 
think of the Historical Section — especially during the 
early days of the relationship — as a Heaven-sent catchall 
for looking up chores. On the other hand, the thorough- 
ness, promptitude, and courtesy with which every such 
request, high or low, is dealt with constitute very proper 
credit items for the Marine Corps as a whole. On this 
basis, therefore, applied research (sigh!) probably pays 
its way. 

(5) Encouragement of semi-official or private research 
on Marine Corps matters is an especially rewarding and 
fruitful field, because, in a nutshell, it gets someone else 
to do part of the Historical Division’s work. 
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Maj Carl W. Hoffman, in preparing the Saipan monograph, consults with LtCol Gayle. 
Monographs are first presented in mimeograph form for review by key participants. 


The spread of ventures 
which the Division has en. 
gaged in along these lines 
ranges all the way from 
backing up major projects 
(such as the Princeton-Ma- 
rine Corps History projects) 
to guiding civilian graduate 
students into choice of thesis- 
topics. Marine officers who 
find themselves either in- 
clined or required to perform 
scholarly research tasks are 
increasingly turning to the 
Historical Division for guid- 
ance; students at Marine 
Corps Schools seek advice 
almost daily as to monograph 
topics which would meet their 
own experiences and inter- 
est, and yet constitute some 
values to the Corps. Moreover, as the Marine Corps rec- 
ords become progressively more usable and better ex- 
plored, it is going to be increasingly easy for the His- 
torical Division to dangle tempting research-topics before 
scholars, both inside and outside the service. Of course 
an obvious — and often time-consuming — postulate duty 
arising from this function is the task of critical review 
which sometimes rests heavy on the Historical Division. 
Manuscripts of books, articles and theses often seem to 
flood the Division, each demanding careful and authorita- 
tive check and recheck. 

Examples of private publications on or related to 
Marine subjects, which have received varying degrees 
of Historical Division support, are: 





- 


Rising Sun in the Pacific (Volume III of Capt S. E., 


Morison’s operational history of the U. S. Navy in World 
War II). 

All the semi-official Marine Division and Aviation 
histories (except the 4th, which was published during the 
immediate postwar nadir of the Historical Section). 

Hit the Beach! (popular pictorial history of Marines 
in World War II). 

The Island War (popular history of Marine Pacific 
campaigns). 

Coral and Brass (memoirs of Gen H. M. Smith). 

In answer to repeated questions on the subject, it is 
perhaps pertinent to add that the Historical Division had 
nothing to do with Mr Fletcher Pratt’s The Marines’ War, 
nor was the Division ever consulted by Mr Pratt. 

(6) Arrangements for collection, preservation, and 
display of historical objects is one field in which, through 
little fault of its own, the Historical Division has accom- 
plished very little. The Marine Corps Museum, as we 
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have noted, was founded in 
1940 with no administrative 
tie to what should have been 
its parent organization, and 
nine years later, the Mu- 
seum’s status is still officially 
undefined, being operated 
under a sort of de facto 
(rather than de jure) man- 
agement by Quantico’s Spe- 
cial Services organization. 
In some of its very scant 
spare time, the Historical 
Section has arranged World 
War II exhibits for the U. S. 
National Museum in Wash- 
ington, but that is about as 
far as the Marine Corps has 
ventured into what consti- 
tutes an important, virtually 
untilled field. Stocks of Ma- 
rine combat art, for example, remain stored away in 
Philadelphia, lacking only curatorial attention to ensure 
their display and exhibit. A logical line for the Corps to 
pursue in this field would be to draw together all cura- 
torial responsibilities within the Corps (over Museum, 
combat art, and all other tangible memorabilia) under 
special staff supervision of the Historical Division. Such 
a course has ‘already been advantageously pursued by the 
Navy Department, which boasts a functionary known as 
the Navy Department Curator, a member of the office of 
Naval History. Until some such development, however, 
the Marine Corps will remain unavoidably handicapped 
in an important aspect of its proper historical respon- 
sibilities. 

(7) The last functional task of a balanced historical 
program looks toward the future. It is establishment of 
a historical specialist component in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

Readers who have progressed this far must have been 
struck, in looking back over the Historical Section’s 
past, at the consistently amateur management of Marine 
historical enterprises. This might have been satisfactory 
two decades ago in a very small Corps, but the idea that 
just anyone could operate a large-scale military historical 
program collapsed with no uncertainty during World 
War II.6 The obvious preventive against repetition of 
those blunders has been the present policy of building up 
a group of professional historians in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. These men, mainly university teachers, but 


8Some observers may rejoin that the management of the His- 
torical Section and Division since World War II has been just 
as amateur as ever. This is true. In time of war, however, the 
increased load, together with the diminished availability of 
boardly qualified line officers, dictate changeover to fully pro- 
fessional historical guidance from the Reserve. 





Assistant Archivist, Mr John Porter, has set up operational records in cross-indexed 
folders. For first time most records are now organized for research and reference. 














































including a number of writers, will constitute the back- 
bone of any future combat historical coverage which 
events may require. Moreover, the policy has already 
been settled (and selection actually made) that a profess- 
ional historian of national standing will, upon mobili- 
zation, assume duties as Director of Marine Corps His- 


‘ tory. To assure correct employment of the historical 


oficers whom this individual will control, new Fleet 
Marine Force tables of organization include a Force 
historical platoon for each Fleet Marine Force. The idea 
is by no means new, having been conceived by the history- 
conscious Wermacht prior to World War II, but it 
nevertheless represents a constructive and long step for- 
ward for the Marine Corps. 

The four years following the past war have represented 
a cumulative turning-point in the historical policy of the 
Marine Corps. These years have seen definite establish- 
ment of long-term Marine Corps policies covering most, 
if not all matters of historical importance. To make 
certain that these policies are consistently and wisely 
pursued, only two essentials are required, namely, that 
high-grade, carefully selected, combat-experienced off- 
cers continue to be assigned to the Historical Division; 
and that the published output of the Historical Division 
be of a quality to command the attention and support of 
the Marine Corps public at large. 

In 1949 increasingly, as since 1945, a first line in inter- 
service defense has been the record. And upon this 
record our Corps has perforce laid its stake. For the 
defense of the Marine Corps that we know and love, and 
for the perpetuation on record of the soldierly qualities 
which have made our Corps outstanding and unique in 
the U. S. Armed Forces, Marine historians deserve your 
best support. US # MC 
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® It 1s THE WRITER’S PERSONAL OPINION THAT THERE 
is absolutely nothing wrong with the Marine Corps 
GazeTTe, but that there is definitely something remiss 
on the part of some of its readers and/or members of the 
Marine Corps Association. This rather outstanding fail- 
ing can best be described as an apparent disinclination 
by a majority of those officers of the rank of colonel or 
above to contribute to the professional magazine of their 
own Corps. True, there have been several notable ex- 
ceptions; however, for the most part officers of the afore- 
mentioned category have usually limited their contribu- 
tions to comment in the Message Center rather than in 
the submission of articles for publication. 

Unfortunately, this defect has deprived many of the 
younger and less senior commissioned officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps not only of the professional benefits to be 
gained by the reading of the experiences, theories, and 
considered opinions of their superior, but also of a great 
deal of reading pleasure per se. When one considers that 
many of the more senior officers of the Corps, due to 
their relatively long and often colorful service careers, 
at one time or another have taken part in unusual assign- 
ments at home as well as overseas, it is indeed most 
regrettable that the written accounts of their participa- 
tions in out-of-the-ordinary details have largely gone un- 
heralded. It is admitted that in some cases security has 
been a primary deterrent. In many others modesty on 
the part of the participant has been a restraining influence 
(the “Why Should I Blow My Horn” group), and that 
in some instances possible fear of criticism by contem- 
poraries (the “Why Should I Stick My Neck Out” 
school) has dampened literary enthusiasm. Nevertheless, 
one cannot help but feel that the basic explanation lies 
in the lack of willingness to make the efforts otherwise 
known as being a charter member of the “Where Am | 
Going to Find Time” fraternity. 





By LtCol Roger Willock 





Respectfully 
Submitted 


To illustrate the writer’s principal contentions, the rec- 
ord of the Marine Corps GazeTTE for the calendar years 
1948 and 1949 bears out some direct evidence as shown 
by Figure 1. 

The inference to be drawn from the above statistics is 
that the ratio of the relative rank of the authors to the 
number of articles published results in the equation, “The 
Higher, The Fewer.” 

That the GazeTTE has long been aware of the paucity 
of contributors from the commissioned ranks of the Corps 
was made quite evident in an editorial comment in the 
June 1948 Message Center: 

“GAZETTE policy does not permit sniping from the 
cover of anonymity. Pseudonyms are used rarely and 
then only to cover up the rather embarrassing fact that 
but six or seven Marine officers seem willing to contribute 
regularly to the professional magazine of the Corps. 
Maybe the others don’t need the three cents per word.” 

Based on the data contained in the tables, 1949 showed 
some improvement over its predecessor not only with 
regard to the number of authors but also with reference 
to those of field grade. Let us hope that the trend will 
continue, particularly in the case of the higher ranking 
officers. : 


@® IN AN EFFORT to render appropriate credit where 
credit is due, it is the writer’s personal opinion that with- 
out exception the relatively few articles, written by offli- 
cers of the rank of colonel or above and published by the 
GAZETTE in 1948 and 1949, were excellent and covered 
a variety of subjects. In answer to Lt Reavis’ Why Not 
a Marine Corps Academy (Gazette, April 1948), Col 
Hudnall’s A Reply to Mr Reavis (GazettE, July 1948) 
was brilliantly (and fairly) executed. It remained only 
for Col Snedeker to complete the devastatingly frontal 
lobotomy on Lt Reavis’ acutely ailing brain-child by the 
publication of his most comprehensive and complete 
The Basic School (GazeETTE, January 1949). 

Aside from Capt Villiers’ series of background articles 
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YEAR 1948 
Rank of the Author of the Number of Articles Number of — 
Published Article Published Authors 
yt pees sg GO a cs eae de i ee a, 4 a 
RS aesaeahasetip 6 6 
II siecle ela bebeneinpeeerstninn lineal 12 8 
NN ids ic cial cies tn aan eames 20 17 
Xe REP Se 12 1] 
Gol iki ini A cee ieebeniee. 5 4 
Coupee | Ca i his ie hh atl ete 2 2 
YEAR 1949 
Rank of the Author of the Number of Articles Number of 
Published Article Published Authors 
Cepbteiopo es ae aes ee 14 13 
Winn. 15 13 
LiGeP i a ae a 34 24 
Gol: 2a BS ee ee 8 7 
General: Officers ~n2 si oe Sr 0 0 
Note: Not included above are published articles written by: 
1} Officials of the Marine Corps GAZETTE. 
2) Officers of other branches of the U. S. Armed Services. 
3) Foreign officers. 
4) Base Plate McGurk—6 articles in 1948, 1 in 1949. 
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on the Near East and Indo-China, Col Curry’s Back- 
ground for Palestine (GAZETTE, June 1948) and Strategic 
Palestine (GAZETTE, October 1948) in the writer’s opin- 
ion were both interesting and well written articles of 
timely interest. The same may be saig of Col Berry’s 
The Oil Snarl (GazeTTE, February and March 1949). 


#® Wduite on the subject of the relative worth of back- 
ground articles, reference is made to a criticism of Lt 
Peterson’s Antarctic—International Grab Bag (GAZETTE, 
April 1949) published in the June 1949 Message Center. 
Bypassing the observation that it is usually far easier to 
criticize another’s work than to write a construction ar- 
ticle on the same subject, it would appear that the critic 
missed a fundamental issue in his condemnation not only 
of the Lieutenant’s choice of topic but also of the 
GAZzETTE’s policy in publishing background articles. By 
way of enlightenment, Lt Peterson’s (and the GAzETTE’s) 
critic might do well to ponder over the following extract 
from the introduction to Fletcher Pratt’s Eleven Generals: 

‘,.. soldiers get enough official gobbledygook in their 
manuals and regulations, and when they are called upon 


to take money out of their own pockets for a professional 
magazine they expect to receive something that can be 
read with a certain amount of pleasure, even if it does 
deal with technical subjects.” 

An additional factor favoring the publication of back- 
ground articles in the GAZETTE is the use of such material 
for training purposes in certain of the recently formed 
Marine Corps Reserve Volunteer Training Units. Based 
on the writer’s experiences with his local intelligence unit, 
several of these articles in abridged form have been used 
as the basis of a series of lectures, and have aroused 
considerably favorable interest among the participants. 

Today, perhaps more than at any other time in its 
history, the Marine Corps is widely represented. Many 
of our officers and men are attending specialized service 
schools, and due to the constantly changing international 
situation Marines are currently serving afloat with naval 
task forces in the Mediterranean and the Far East as well 
as ashore in other equally strategic localities. Security 
permitting, let us hear from them through the medium 
of their own professional journal, the Marine Corps 
GAZETTE. US # MC 
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Naval Operations—Volume IV .. . 

CORAL SEA, MIDWAY AND SUBMARINE ACTIONS, 
MAY 1942-AUGUST 1942. Samuel Eliot Morison. 307 
pages, illustrated, 18 charts, indexed. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. $6.00. 
Capt Samuel Eliot Morison combines in a single person 

one of the eminent historians of our era and one of the 

best qualified blue-water sailors now in practice—“sailor 
all his life and a historian for 30 years,” as the jacket 
blurb truly puts it on this admirable Volume IV of his 

History of United States Naval Operations in World War 

/1. 

From such an author (whom President Roosevelt was 
farseeing enough to entrust with the task of telling our 
Navy’s wartime story), we may expect the kind of quality 
which Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions gives 
us—but before we talk about this latest volume of Capt 
Morison’s project, it might be well to examine the frame 
of reference into which the work falls. 

Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions is the fourth 
volume of what will be a 13-volume series covering defini- 
tively the story of U.S. naval operations in the past war. 
Although both author and Navy Department are at some 
pains to emphasize that this is not—at any rate by strait- 
laced, technical criteria—an official history of the Navy, 
it is as near to any official story as the Navy will ever pre- 
sent; and in its preparation, Capt Morison has received 
not only unlimited access and official blessing, but the 
services of an able staff, both officer and enlisted, from the 
Navy Department. On the other hand, the author de- 
manded and was granted, not without occasional mis- 
giving perhaps, total latitude of opinion and evaluation, 
so that the History’s conclusions, happily, are always 
straight Morison. 

As a matter of record, this is a proper place to add 
that, so far, he has brought out three able and scholarly 
predecessors to this newest work, viz., The Battle of the 
Atlantic, Operations in North African Waters, and The 
Rising Sun in the Pacific. 

Having thus disposed of the parent series, let us ex- 
amine this particular volume. 

As its title tells us, Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine 
Actions recounts the story. of.our pivotal naval actions in 
mid-1942. Moreover—and this will be of great interest 
to Marine Corps readers—it sets the stage for the Guadal- 
canal campaign in three final chapters which take us 
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Passing in Review 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








through the tortuous, crucial plans and _inter-service 
jockeying preliminary to that August day when ready 
U.S. Marines launched America’s first offensive of World 
War II. 

Capt Morison’s treatment of the Battle of Midway is in 
all probability definitive. Aided by a free-running style 
and by the most minute and exhaustive research imagina- 
ble, he produces once and for all the picture of what 
happened to America’s fortunes on what he so rightly 
terms “The glorious Fourth of June.” And in this, al- 
thougli he holds staunchly to his conclusion that Marine 
air, for all its gallantry and its losses, did little to 
cripple the Japanese fleet, he does more than friendly 
justice to the Marine Corps as a whole. 

This of course prompts a question which many Marine 
readers are sure to ask: Precisely how, and on what basis, 
does the Marine Corps fit into a history of naval opera- 
tions? 

The answer—or so it seems to this reviewer—is that 
Capt Morison has wisely refused any literal responsi- 
bility for telling the Marine Corp’s story in toto, just be- 
cause the Corps happens to constitute one of the two 
services within the Naval Establishment. He has, in fact, 
approached the matter of Marine operational history in 
the same way as the Unification Act has approached Ma- 
rine operations. Wherever Marine Corps units appear, 
“incident to a naval campaign,” they receive close scrutiny 
and full appraisal from Morison. In this volume, inci- 
dentally, as in Rising Sun in the Pacific, he has made 
good use, it would. seem, of the official monographs in 
our Historical Division’s current series, and here, as be- 
fore, he has given them generous billing in the foot- 
notes, 

The Navy comes in for blistering treatment on the 
subject of poor torpedoes, a point to which Captain Mori- 
son adverts time and again. This quotation from one 
exasperated 1942 submariner will serve to convey the 
feelings which the author makes plain: 


“to make round trips of 8500 miles into enemy waters to gain 
attack positions undetected within 800 yards of enemy ships only 
to find that torpedoes run deep and over half the time will fail 
to function, seems to me an undesirable manner of gaining infor- 
mation which might be determined any morning within a few 
miles of a torpedo station in the presence of comparatively few 
hazards.” 

And as for the Japanese, while on the subject of sub- 


marine operations, the book conveys a salient lesson for 
every student of the fate of navies in any system while a 
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single service achieves dominance: 

“But the mortal blow to a successful (Japanese) undersea 
war was the Japanese Army’s discovery, during the Solomons 
campaign, that the boats could carry supplies to isolated garrisons. 
Thenceforth, more and more submarines were pulled off patrols to 


serve the Army with rice and ammunition. . . The Navy hated 
that sort of employment but it was overruled in Tokyo . . . war- 
fare, one thing stands out like the rising sun—misconceptions in 
the topmost minds of the military and naval hierarchy.” 


Still another example of Capt Morison’s astringent 
touch is his notable debunking of Alaska as a possible 
avenue for invasion, either air or ground, against the 
United States (or for our use against Eurasia). To those 
who still quake at the possibility of major trans-polar or 
trans-Bering invasion of the United States (a favorite 
theme of cocktail strategists, as Morison points out), the 
history quotes the late Gen Simon Bolivar Buckner, USA 
{an alumnus of hard Aleutian campaigning): “They 
might make it, but it would be their grandchildren who 
finally got there; and by then they would all be American 
citizens anyway!” 

But for the Marine readers, as suggested earlier, the 
meat of this meaty, salty volume, may well be found in 
the three chapters (XII, XIII, and XIV) which cover the 
Guadalcanal planning, and the initial landings on Guadal- 
canal and Tulagi by Fleet Marine Force units under Gen 
Vandegrift. 

In these chapters, Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine 
Actions comes up with such nuggets as the full perspec- 
tive of Adm King’s magnificently stubborn insistence on 
the need for Guadalcanal right then and there—even if 
Marines were the only ready U.S. amphibious troops who 
could do it; of Gen Marshall’s insistence (as previously 
in the Iceland expedition) that, despite 100 percent 
Marine Corps and Navy troop participation, Guadalcanal 
operations be under Army command; of Gen MacArthur’s 
opposition and predictions of dire disaster regarding the 
forthcoming Gaudalcanal offensive; of Adm Nimitz’s 
impulse to try capturing Tulagi in May—employing only 
the Ist Raider Battalion (whose commanding officer Capt 
Morison subsequently mentions in these terms: “No finer 
officer than Merritt A. Edson ever wore the Anchor and 
Globe”). 

In any history, especially one so compact and fact- 
crammed as this, there are bound to be minor points at 
which one must note exception. 

Marines, for all their comradely respect toward sub- 
mariners, will never concede Capt Morison’s judgment 
(p. 189) that the submarine service was “. . . even more 
than naval aviation and the Marines, a corps d’élite.” 
Nor will sweat-stained graduates of the old 4th Defense 
Battalion (first FMF unit to reach the South Pacific), 
who occupied the New Hebrides in March 1942, be happy 
to find their arrival date listed two months later as May 
of the same year. Similarly, the account of the initial 
landings on Espiritu Santo on 28 May speaks of Army 
feats and what “the soldiers” did, but omits the presence 
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of the provisional force of Marines under whose guns 
development of that crucial base proceeded safely. Nor 
were the amphibian tractors at Guadalcanal novel or 
experimental, as one might suppose from page 285. The 
vehicles had been under Marine Corps development and 
sponsorship since 1940, and came to Guadalcanal as or- 
ganic equipment of a regularly organized Marine am- 
phibian tractor battalion. Finally, to avert future apo- 
plexies, it might be well if page 282 were rectified to 
show that the “alligator shoulder patch” which indeed be- 
came the hallmark of successful amphibious battles was 


. that worn by the Marines of Gen Holland Smith’s V Am- 


phibious Corps, and was in no way a possession of any 
Navy organization or of Adm Turner. 

But such corrections are small indeed. In Coral Sea, . 
Midway and Submarine Actions, we have a splendidly 
written piece of maritime history, well illustrated and 
charted. Marines who fail to acquire the Morison habit 
while his series is still young will be missing the bet of a 
lifetime. RDH, Jr. 


Behind the Curtain... 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND: The Soviet System of 
Mind Control, by George S. Counts and Nucia Lodge. 
Boston: Houghton Mufflin Co., 368 pages. $4.00. 


The title of Country of the Blind is taken from a short 


story by H. G. Wells, which tells of a community in the 


Andes locked in a fertile valley by a landslide. After a 
disease had wiped out the sight of the community, the 
memory of sight vanished through the generations. The 
people constructed a religion and a cosmogony of their 
own to account for the only world that they knew. A 
traveler who fell into the valley endeavored to tell them 
something of the outside world and the wonders of 
vision. He was, however, regarded as a dangerous heretic 
and forced by imprisonment and hunger to recant and 
accept the world as the inhabitants knew it. 

The authors chose this title as an apt one for a book 
that consists largely of translated quotations from Soviet 
writings illustrating the rigidity of control that the Com- 
munist Party is exercising over the minds of the Rus- 
sian people in politics, art, and science; the hatred and 
fear shown toward the West; and the exaltation of all 
things Russian. In so far as the book reveals the resolute 
attempt of the Soviets to build a society in which there 
shall be no dissent in any field of thought from the prin- 
ciples of dialectical materialism and the Party Line, the 
title is a happy parallel, but there is one important differ- 
ence between the mythical valley of Wells and the USSR. 
The mythical valley was self-contained and self contain- 
ing; the USSR is not self containing. Dialectical ma- 
terialism has for its believers the quality of both a science 
and a religion, and it is a fundamental tenet of that 
religion that the doctrines of Marx will be accepted by the 
world. The future as projected by the Russian is that of 
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a world state dominated by the Commist Party of Russia 
and directed from the Kremlin. It is often forgotten 
that Marx was more than a man who devised a unique 
economical system. He was also an historian who boldly 
projected the curve of history into the future, and formu- 
lated a philosophy that predicted the inevitability of this 
curve. This philosophy, welded to a resurgent Russian 
nationalism, strengthened by a Messianic complex, and 
implemented by the Russian revolutionary doctrines of 
violence and opportunism, is the present threat to the 
world, 


It is the thesis of this book that since the revolution in 
1917 control of Russia has gradually fallen into the 
hands of men like Stalin who have never had wide ac- 
quaintance with or even knowledge of, the thought and 
philosophy of Europe. These men have since World 
War II begun a systematic campaign to cut the USSR 
off from all intellectual contacts with the West. In order 
to accomplish this isolation, they have assumed complete 
control over all types of communication within the coun- 
try and have methodically distorted all knowledge coming 
into it so that the Russian people will learn only what is 
in accord with dialectical materialism, namely, that capi- 
talism is imperialistic, but decadent and dying. 


The quotations show a progressive revision of litera- 
ture, music, science, and education to make not only the 
present but also the past conform to Marxist philosophy. 
A history textbook for schools in a second edition issued 
since the war has eliminated almost all references to the 
part the Allies played in that war; writers of historical 
dramas or novels are censured for having pictured the 
past as not consonant with the Communist doctrine. This 
description of the amputation of the historical past is per- 
haps the most appalling part of the book. It means simply 
that a great people may soon have no bearings whatsoever 
pointing toward the truth. 


While they prove their thesis, the authors raise insistent 
questions: Four hundred million people can through sys- 
tematic control of information be forged into a monolithic 
cultural block. The direction of the block lies in the hands 
of very few men. What are the intentions of these men 
and what are their capabilities? Will they have to roll 
this block into war to preserve their power? 


Next, since modern civilization depends on science, 
what is the significance of the Soviets putting science 
under the control of a political philosophy? Will such 
action weaken and debilitate scientific research and 
and eventually hinder the progress of applied science? 
Here is the most puzzling enigma of all. A layman is 
somewhat out of his depth in discussing science but this 
seems to be the situation in Russia: The USSR has de- 
liberately exalted Lysenko and adopted his doctrine that 
acquired characteristics can be inherited. The doctrine is, 
of course ,beautifully suited to Communist theory which 
does believe that it can alter man’s very nature to con- 
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form with its tenets. It also has immediate value in that 
Lysenko apparently claims that he can within a plant 
generation produce food plants adaptable to varying 
climatological conditions and capable of being repro- 
duced through seed. The triumph of Lysenko would 
theoretically mean the end of the study of genetics as 
the West knows it and the end of careful plant or animal 
breeding. Again, the quantum theory with its principle 
of indeterminacy has been assailed as “bourgeois” or 
idealistic science and opposed to Marxist science. Since 
the quantum theory is necessary to the pursuit of research 
in pure science, rejection of that theory would hinder 
research and eventually hamstring applied science. Are 
the men in Russia actually subordinating science to 
political philosophy or are they shrewdly using these at- 
tacks on science as window dressing? 

The quotations in this book show that control of com- 
munications can change a whole people’s concept of the 
world. But will that change be permanent and vital or 
will it in the long run crumble when it comes in contact 
with reality? 

The authors of this book do not pretend to answer these 
questions; they have served a sufficiently useful purpose 
in bringing before the American public these translations 
which represent the Soviets’ official point of view and 
reveal the bases of Soviet culture. PDC 


Napoleon’s Italian Campaign .. . 


NAPOLEON IN ITALY 1796-1797—Elijah Adlow, 217 
pages, Maps, Index. Boston, Massachusetts: William 
J. Rochefort, Publisher. $3.00. 


The truth of Napoleon’s dictum to read and meditate 
upon the wars of the greatest captains as the only means 
of rightly learning the science of war is nowhere better 
evidenced than in his own first Italian Campaign; for 
there are few campaigns whose histories are as replete 
with professional instruction as this, the first campaign 
conducted by Napoleon as an independent commander. 

Jomini, who was the first to deduce the principles of 
war from history, based his first treatise on the campaigns 
of Frederick the Great; however, it was not until he had 
carefully studied this campaign that he was fully con- 
vinced of the correctness of his theory of war. Clausewitz, 
too, than whom no man has had greater influence on the 
conduct and the nature of the great wars of our own cen- 
tury, carefully analyzed this campaign in the formulation 
of his monumental doctrines. Rich in example, the les- 
sons of the campaign of 1796, have been fully exploited 
by latter day military analysts and instructors. Both 
Foch, in his Principles of War and Hamley, in his influ- 
ential Operations of War, utilize this campaign for exposi- 
tion and proof of the fundamental principle of economy 
of force. 

While serving as Professor of Military Art and History 
at the British Staff College, the late Col G. F. R. Hender- 
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son. whose classic life of “Stonewall” Jackson may be 
found today, after more than a half century, in the book 
lists of our professional journals, delivered a lecture in 
which he recommended the campaign of 1796 in Italy as 
one of the campaigns which an officer might well study 
throughout “the course of a single winter” and “could 
not fail to profit by this study.” 

It is not difficult to understand Col Henderson’s rec- 
ommendation; for, though many of Napoleon’s subse- 
quent campaigns exceeded his first in scale, none of them 
surpassed it in brilliancy, and strategical combinations; 
nor do any of them better illustrate the efficacy of initia- 
tive, simplicity, economy of force, rapidity of movement, 
and dynamic leadership. A more specific example of the 
practical value of a study of this campaign is that, ac- 
counts of operations in mountainous terrain validate com- 
pletely the soundness of every principle of our doctrine 
concerning combat at defiles as laid down in the field 
service regulations. 

The author, jurist by vocation and soldier by avocation, 
also originally gathered the material in the present book 
as a medium for practical military instruction of the of- 
ficers of the 26th (Yankee) Division, and presented it in 
a series of lectures prior to its publication in this more 
formal form. 

It is not equal to the long out of print Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s First Campaign of Col Sargent, either in readabili- 
ty or as a strict military analysis. However, the minute- 
ness of detail, particularly in time and space factors, indi- 
cates that a good deal more than “one winter” of research 
was needed to collect the data presented here. 

It is this compilation of detailed facts that enhances its 
value as a professional text for the military reader. How- 
ever, in this respect, there is a fatal flaw in that no good 
map of the theater of operations, either fold-in or sepa- 
rate from the text, is provided. The maps it does contain 
are simple sketches, scattered throughout the text, and 
cluttered up with broad arrows inscribed with the names 
of various division commanders, which serve mainly to 
distract the reader. However, if the reader, with profes- 
sional interest, first provides himself with an adequate 
map to lay out before him, it is believed that, in the 
words of Col Henderson, he cannot “fail to profit by 
this study.” CSN 


Fate of the World... 


THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY—Drew Middleton. 296 

pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc.: New York-Indianapolis. 

I first met Drew Middleton in the Fort Sumter Hotel 
one early June night in 1941 when the 1st Marine Brigade 
was lying in Charleston getting ready for the Iceland 
junket. A big, hulking man, he had been a war corres- 
pondent since 1939 and was to continue as such until the 
end of the war. He then became Chief Correspondent in 
Germany for the New York Times. Between that assign- 
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ment and his coverage of the Nuremberg Trials, he was 
the Times’ correspondent in the USSR. This man gets 
around, 


In his preface to his latest book The Struggle For Ger- 
many Drew Middleton says: “The intention of this book 
is to demonstrate that Germany is the most important 
single problem of American foreign policy and that the 
fate of the world may rest on the direction Germany 
takes. There are no easy answers to the internal prob- 
lem in Germany or the struggle for Germany’s future. 
One of the major detriments to clear political thinking in 
our times is the habit, which we have caught from the 
totalitarians, of thinking in terms of black and white. . .” 


Regardless of where the habit may have come from 
(and I don’t necessarily agree that it came from the totali- 
tarians) it is a great pity that the German problem can’t 
be resolved to a simple clear-cut statement of black’s 
black, and white’s white—-and let there be no nonsense 
about it. But it simply isn’t that easy and the sooner we 
realize it the better off we, and our children (and their 
children), will be. To many Americans, perhaps to most 
Americans, Germany is a bewildering, unreliable, trouble- 
making sore spot. Twice in one generation Germany has 
had to be slapped down; having been slapped down, and 
very thoroughly this last time, we are now spending vast 
sums to rebuild the shattered German economy. Our at- 
titude towards this expensive commitment is rather as 
though we had taken on, God only knows why, the sup- 
port of a shady character with a long police record. 
Having made the proper arrangements for food, clothing, 
and the other necessities, we ask only not to be bothered 
further, we’re paying for his upkeep, aren’t we? 

Let’s not fool ourselves. As The Struggle For Germany 
is at pains to point out, we are not simply being altruistic 
when we spend our treasure in rebuilding Germany. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent that Germany, as well as 
the welfare of Germany, are both essential to the western 
European powers and to the United States of America. 
There is a very real war taking place within Germany 
today between the ideologies of the East and the West. 
On the outcome of that war will rest the eventual future of 
Germany, and, perhaps, our own country. If Germany is 
to be built up as a bulwark against the further spread of 
Communism, then is there not the danger of again allow- 
ing her the opportunity of being the instigator of another 
one of the world conflicts which she has managed to 
start twice in one generation? The danger is admittedly 
present, but Middleton believes that this possibiiity can 
be controlled and that conditions following World War 
II in Germany in no way resemble those that existed after 
World War I. In that latter conflict German economy was 
virtually untouched and nd fighting took place on German 
soil. During World War II, however, the Third Reich 
was the scene of some of the most desperate fighting that 
the long history of war in Europe has witnessed. The un- 
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paralled assault from the air obliterated complete sections 
of some of Germany’s greatest cities; the destruction must 
be seen to be believed. The morality of such indiscrimi- 
nate warfare is seriously open to question, but the point 
here is simply that because of the widespread disruption 
of the national economy it is not within the bonds of 
practical realities that Germany, for a long time to come, 
will be industrially powerful enough to undertake a war 
of aggression. But it is exactly the fear of this possibility 
that explains to a very large degree the stubbornness of 
the French towards any proposition by the British and 
ourselves that the heavy industry of Germany should be 
allowed to once again be self-supporting. Failure to exploit 
what might initially have become an impasse in Anglo- 
American and French relations was probably one of the 
most monumental errors that the Russians have made in 
their amazingly inept handling of the whole German 
problem. The entire Russian approach to wooing the Ger- 
mans has been so bad that Communism in Germany is not 
regarded by the majority of Germans as a very attractive 
bill of goods at this time, though we cannot allow our- 
selves to be lulled into a false sense of security for this 
reason. The possibility of an out and out use of force 
by the Communists to achieve what cannot be foistered 
on an unwilling German electorate is just the thing that 
makes the whole situation so ticklish. 

Middleton examines in detail the events that have taken 
place in the period from 1945-1949 and shows how they 
have contributed to the conflict taking place within Ger- 
many today. One of the major weaknesses in our policy 
towards Germany has been the fact that while we were 
quite positive what we did not want Germany to be, we 
were not clear as to what we did have in mind for Ger- 
many to be, we were not clear as to what we did have in 
mind for Germany from a positive point of view. There 
has been a gradual veering of opinion in regard to the 
administration’s handling of Germany that has carried 
from the Morgenthau plan almost to the other extreme. 
Whether this change in course is a good thing remains to 
be seen. The chances are that it is a sound approach. 
Certainly the Russians with their apparently unsatiated 
appetite for reparations in kind and in cash are not win- 
ning any friends and are influencing people to the view 
that the occupying powers in Western Germany offer a 
better deal than can be found in Eastern Germany. 


The author, however, has no illusions about the Ger- 
mans and the German character. Middleton is quite aware 
of their natural inclination for a highly regimented and 
disciplined way of life and the effect that such preference 
can have on the Germany that eventually emerges. He 
notes that a recent poll showed that over 50 per cent of 
the Germans quizzed replied that they thought National 
Socialism (Hitler) was a good idea, but that it had been 
badly implemented (the victims of the gas ovens and the 
concentration camps are probably muttering angrily that 
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the poll did not cover a wide enough field). 

The Struggle For Germany is well and painstakingly 
written; so far as I can determine it is straightforward 
and honest. The author has no cure-all to sell; he con- 
tents himself with stating facts and from these facts he 
draws reasonable conclusions. Hollywood will never 
make an offer for the screen rights for The Struggle for 
Germany, but every American with the slightest pre- 
tensions towards appreciating the German problem and 
its effect on the whole precarious international situation 
would do well to read this book. It should be required 
reading for the professional military man. RMcCT 


Democratic Philosophy . . . 


THIS | DO BELIEVE—David E. Lilienthal, 208 pages. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50 


On 3 February 1947, the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, then considering the confirmation 
of David E. Lilienthal as Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, heard an extemporaneous statement portray- 
ing a patriotic American’s concept of democracy. These 
remarks will, eventually, take their rightful place beside 
the great speeches of Webster, Ingersoll and Bryan. Of 
this fact there is little doubt. The magnificent reception 
given this speech in the country’s press, radio, political 
harangues, and cracker-barrel conversations has already 
given the Lilienthal statement the element of timelessness. 

Mrs Lilienthal, sensing with a woman’s perception the 
impact of the statement upon American political thought, 
therefore prevailed upon her husband to amplify and ex- 
tend his remarks regarding his interpretation of the demo- 
cratic philosophy and its application in American life. 
This book is the result of what must have been her con- 
stant urgings. 

This I Do Believe defines democracy as a way of life— 
not simply a form of Government, a matter of laws, a 
cast ballot, a right of free speech and press. Lilienthal’s 
democracy concerns itself with fundamental principles of 
human conduct—centuries old and trial worn. We must 
measure our democratic precepts, not by the glibly spoken 
word or the machinations of political and military tink- 
erers, but by commonplace standards of ordinary every- 
day pursuits. Evaluation of democracy may be made 
solely after an utterly exhaustive analysis of society not 
only in great cities of our nation but also in our small 
towns and villages where, too, democracy has real sub- 
stance. 

Sanguine thinking and optimistic conviction leads 
David Lilienthal to a conclusion that despite present 
danger signals, despite rough going, our democratic sys- 
tem not only flourishes but also is steadily growing—ever 
progressing toward the idealistic goal of the political 
dreamer, the chimerical Utopian State. Advocates of po- 
litical philosophies diametrically opposed to our’s often 
seize upon small, insignificant, and relatively unimportant 
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aspects of American democracy’s failures or short-com- 
ings, magnifying them out of all proportion to their real 
effect on our system. The resultant unrest among our own 
people and distrust of our intentions by peoples of other 
lands consequently leads to internal and external compli- 
cations and misunderstandings. Lack of support by Amer- 
ican citizens and unbounded foreign criticism of the 
democratic system is inevitable. 

Accordingly, it behooves those who place their trust in 
and support democratic theory to extend themselves in 
protecting and nurturing our way of life—supporting and 
improving it—making it always go forward until it shall 
become the preeminent philosophy for all peoples of the 
world. 

Lilienthal’s entire philosophy is based on the ethical 
and spiritual approach to democracy. He is convinced 
that the wellsprings of our vitality are found in individual 
integrity and dignity, and that the constitutional guaran- 
tee of personal freedom and the concerted action of indi- 
viduals all striving toward the altruistic goal of “good for 
the whole” have made and will keep America great and 
strong. 

Recently America has become the shield, the bulwark 
of all freedom loving peoples. Almost alone, the United 
States stands between the protection of individual dignity 
and totalitarian oppression. The inevitable result of this 
new role has been the development of a large and costly 
peace-time military establishment. Although recognizing 
with a huge, effective, peace-time military organization 
will have a decided impact on the economic, social, and 
polictical life of the nation, Lilienthal—aimost as an im- 
mature, fanciful dreamer—apparently fails to see any 
cause of fear in a powerful military machine. He does 
not feel that the American way of life for which he prays 
is in jeopardy; to the citizen-thinker, ever aware of the 
possible rise of a military dictatorship, this is the’ one 
great fault of the book. Mr Lilienthal, of course, im- 
plicity accepts the constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
religion, press, and speech. He is certain no American 
would or could seize control of the U. S. defense organiza- 
tion as long as Congress pulls the purse-strings. This at- 
titude, however, is valid only so long as ambitious poli- 
ticans in our country are prevented from gaining control 
of our army, navy, or air force in any way whatever. 

Nevertheless, by this work, David Lilienthal marks him- 
self as one of the great political thinkers of our time. Al- 
though a rabid idealist and dreamer, Mr. Lilienthal has 
had sufficient realistic experience through two decades of 
contact with practicing politicans and economic czars to 
enable him intelligently to evaluate the democratic sys- 
tem as practiced in this country today. He knows the 
faults of democracy and does not fail to point out such 
shortcomings. In spite of these he still firmly believes in 
the fundamental principles of the democratic system, 
which—above all—has a deep, all-abiding respect for the 
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About Marines 


A RIBBON AND A STAR Monks & Falter $2.75 
BATTLE FOR TARAWA = Monograph Hq USMC 1.50 
BETIO BEACHHEAD Marine Combat Corres. 2.50 


BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 2.50 
BOUGAINVILLE AND THE NORTHERN 

SOLOMONS Monograph Hq USMC 2.00 
CORAL AND BRASS Gen H. M. Smith 3.00 


CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 2.00 
DEFENSE OF WAKE Monograph Hq USMC 1.25 
DEVIL BIRDS Capt John A. DeChant 4.00 
FIX BAYONETS Col John W. Thomason, Jr 3.00 
FOLLOW ME—2d Marine Division Unit History 6.00 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 5.00 
GUADALCANAL DIARY Richard Tregaskis  .25 


HISTORY OF THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 5.50 


HIT THE BEACH Maj William C. McCahill 4.95 


THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
Capt Herbert Merillat 3.00 


THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 5.00 


THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 3.00 


THE MARINE CORPS READER P 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 3.00 


MARINES AT MIDWAY Monograph Hq USMC 50 


MARINES AND OTHERS 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 3.00 


THE MARINES' WAR Fletcher Pratt 5.00 
THE NINTH MARINES Unit History 5.00 
ON TO WESTWARD Robert Sherrod 3.00 


SEMPER FIDELIS, an Anthology 
Marine Combat Corres. 3.50 


SIXTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 5.00 


THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. S. Devereux 2.75 


THE THIRD MARINE DIVISION Unit History 5.00 
UNCOMMON VALOR Six Combat Corres. 3.00 


U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 3.50 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 
(Pictorial) 3.00 


This list is revised monthly to include the 
latest in military and popular books. Are 
there some new titles that should be added 
to your library? Remember, there is a ten 
per cent discount for Association members. 
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World War Il 


AN ARMY IN EXILE 
Gen Wladyslaw Anders, CB.. 


BATAAN UNCENSORED Col E. B. Miller 


BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral 
Sea) Karig and Kelly 


BATTLE REPORT Vol Il (Atlantic War) 

BATTLE REPORT Vol III (Pacific War — Middle 
Phase) ; 

BATTLE REPORT Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 

THE BISMARK EPISODE Capt Russell Grenfell, RN 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 


COMPANY COMMANDER 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 


THE EAGLE IN THE EGG Oliver LaFarge 


THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK 
B. H. Liddell Hart 


GERMAN RESEARCH IN WORLD WAR Il 
Col Leslie E. Simon 


GOEBBELS' DIARIES Louis P. Lochner 


THE HISTORY OF THE 27TH INFANTRY 
DIVISION Edmund G. Love 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
1939-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR Il: RISING SUN IN THE 
PACIFIC 1941-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR Ii: CORAL SEA, MIDWAY, AND 
SUBMARINE ACTIONS Samuel Eliot Morison 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II Francis T. Miller 


INTERROGATIONS OF JAPANESE OFFICIALS 
2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 


MacARTHUR'S JAPAN Russell Brines 
MASK OF GLORY Dan Levin 
THE NAVY'S AIR WAR Lt A. R. Buchanan, USNR 
OKINAWA: THE LAST BATTLE GPO 


PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 


STRANGE ALLIANCE MajGen John R. Deane 


STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR II 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 


TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
James A. Michener 


THUMB NAIL HISTORY OF WORLD WAR Il 
H. H. Husted 


Audie Murphy 
Ralph Ingersoll 


Roger W. Shugg & 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd 


MacDonald 


TO HELL AND BACK 
TOP SECRET 
WORLD WAR II 


Texts and References 


AIRBORNE WARFARE MajGen James M. Gavin 
A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA _ B. H. Sumner 
THE ART OF PLAIN TALK Dr Rudolph Flesch 
ART OF WAR Sun-Tzu 
THE ART OF WAR ON LAND 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
AXIS GRAND STRATEGY Compiled from Original 
Material Prepared by Staff Officers of the Ger- 
man Army, Navy & Air Force 


$5.00 
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dignity of the individual. 
Mr Lilienthal’s book is not great in that it adds signifi. 
cant information to or makes recommendations for world. 
shaking changes in the democratic philosophy of govern- 
ment and life, for it does neither of these. It will be 
found useful, however, by Marines who desire to know 
what their country, their constitution, their way of life 
means to them as individuals. Herein the Marine learns 
the extent of his citizenship obligations, which, certainly, 
he did not lay down when he took up arms as a Marine. 
This I Do Believe will never displace the Bible, The 
Upper Room, or The Prophet, as best sellers. It will, not- 
withstanding, be read repeatedly by politicans floundering 
about for patriotic-sounding speech material, by preach- 
ers seeking a theme on which to base a soul-searching 
sermon on the social gospel, and by scholars or students 
striving to learn the real, deep-seated meaning of democ- 
racy. JNR 


Wade Hampton ... 


GIANT IN GRAY — Manly Wade Wellman. 387 pages, 
photographs, bibliography, indexed. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $5.00 


Wade Hampton’s long and useful life conveniently 
divides itself into three phases: before the Civil War 
perhaps the leading planter (and business man) of the 
Old South; during the war a cavalry leader and successor 
to “Jeb” Stuart; afterward a master politician and cham- 
pion against the dark forces of the Reconstruction. 

It is with the middle portion, the war years, that mili- 
tary readers will be most concerned. Unfortunately, ex- 
cept for some interesting but rather unimportant anec- 
dotes, Mr Wellman adds little to the cavalry history of the 
Confederacy that is not adequately set down in Lee’s 
Lieutenants — any biographer of a general in the Army 
of Northern Virginia inevitably must face a devastating 
comparison with Dr Douglas Southall Freeman’s monu- 
mental work. In addition, most Marine readers are 
familiar with Col John W. Thomason, Jr’s Jeb Stuart. 
Also unfortunately, there are no maps and without them 
the reader is left blind on the battlefield. 

The most impressive portion of this handsomely pro- 
duced volume are the seven portraits arranged chrono- 
logically, from youth to old age, of Wade Hampton, 
South Carolina’s Grand Seigneur. EHS 








Why Not Take Advantage 


of the services available to you as a Marine Corps 
Association Member? Let the GAzETTE’s Bookshop 
solve your book ordering problems. And don’t for- 
get to order your 1949 bound volume. See the in- 
side back cover for details. Act promptly—they 
won't last long. 
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BASE PLATE McGURK, COMPANY OFFICER 
LitCol W. K. Jones 


BOMBING AND STRATEGY 
Adm Sir Gerald Dickens, RN 


Alan Villiers 
Col A. J. D. Biddle 


Infantry Journal, 
Cloth 2.50, Paper 


Fletcher Pratt 


THE CORAL SEA 
DO OR DIE (Judo) 
DRILL AND COMMAND 


ELEVEN GENERALS 
GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 
FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB P.M. S. Blackett 


FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & Col Robert W. Robb 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HIS- 
TORY Capt A. T. Mahan 


INTELLIGENCE IS FOR COMMANDERS 
LtCol P. B. Davidson & LtCol R. R. Glass 


HATCHER'S BOOK OF THE GARAND 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 


HATCHER'S NOTEBOOK 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 


HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE—NRA 

Infantry Journal 
JOMINI'S ART OF WAR LtCol J. D. Hittle 
THE LIFE OF NELSON Capt A. T. Mahan 
MACHINE WARFARE MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
MAHAN ON NAVAL WARFARE 
MAHAN ON SEA POWER William E. Livezey 
MASTERING THE PISTOL (Bud) Fisher 
MASTERING THE RIFLE (Bud) Fisher 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE AND REPORTS 
A. C. Howell 


THE MILITARY STAFF LtCol J. D. Hittle 
MODERN JUDO, 2 Volumes Charles Yerkow 
NEW DRILL REGULATIONS, 1948 Edition 

THE NONCOM'S GUIDE MSPCo 
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NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol II (Rifles) 
THE OFFICER'S GUIDE (Army) MSPCo 
OPERATION SANDSTONE 

PICTURE HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
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RIOT CONTROL Sterling Wood 
ROCKETS AND JETS Zim 
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George Lencowski 


SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD  W. H. B. Smith 
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WAY OF A FIGHTER 
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AMERICA AND WAR Col Marion O. French 


ADVENTURES OF GENERAL MARBOT 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


A STUDY OF HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
BATTLE STUDIES Col Ardant DuPicq 


CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS 
LtCol S. G. Brady 


GETTYSBURG . 
Earl Schenk Miers and Richard A. Brown 


JEB STUART Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS A. K. Martienssen 


INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS GENERALS 
' Frederick the Great 


LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes, 
Douglas S. Freeman 


LETTERS FROM LORD NELSON 
Geoffrey Rawson 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL 
KennethP. Williams 


MARCH OF MUSCOVY Harold Lamb 
MORNING TIME Charles O'Neill 
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Roger Shaw 
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John Crane & 

James F. Kriley, USNR 
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James P. Warburg 
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“It’s easy to find any article in a 1949 bound volume” 


Why Search All Over the Place? 


Why worry about lost issues—misplaced copies—torn pages? With your 1949 
bound volume of the MARINE CORPS GAZETTE you'll have everything at your 
fingertips. The last 12 issues again are bound in attractive green library cloth 
and lettered in gold—and despite rising costs, the price remains the same: 


$35.00° 


Incidentally, there are only a few copies of the 1948 bound volume left and they won’t 
last long. Don’t be disappointed. Order now. Use the order blank on the opposite page. 


*Because of this low price, discounts cannot be offered. 































CHRISTMAS 
IN 
THE 
SPRING 


Everyone gives friends something at Christmas, but 
very few people put out gifts in March. 


The MARINE CORPS GAZETTE will give its subscribers, old 
and new, the attractive $2.00 book, FIRST TO FIGHT, with each 
two-year subscription or renewal this month. Your subscription 
doesn’t have to expire this month to take advantage of this offer. 
The GAZETTE will extend your current subscription from the date 
it expires. 

If you already have FIRST TO FIGHT, perhaps you would like to 
give it to your family — or a friend — along with a subscription to the 


GAZETTE. 


Place your name or the name of a relative or friend in the 
application blank on page 64, and the GAZETTE will enter the 
subscription and send this scarlet and gold, cloth-bound book about 
Marines in World War II. 























